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MABEL OWEN 



CHAPTER I. 



"we two little uns." 

" We two little uns/' were Grace and I. How 
Grace came amongst us was a sort of fireside 
legend — the tit-bit of romance interwoven with 
the sombre tinted materiel of our common- 
place family history. I could never remember 
the time when she was not there, and although 
my age was only beginning to be reckoned by 
years instead of months when the little sti anger 
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2 MABEL OWEN. 

baby was first brought to my cot by the stately 
sister Edith, we had heard the tale so often that 
I always fancied I could recall the touch of her 
little velvet cheek, and the twining of her little 
arms about my neck, as we lay wrapped that 
stormy night in childhood's own happy and 
oblivious sleep. I could not, if I would, tell 
you the story as we used to hear it from dear 
Mamsy's lips in after years. It came to be our 
favourite tale on winter nights: dear Mamsy 
had the gift of story telling, and backed by the 
whole artillery of heaven's rolling thunders and 
flashing lightning, by the screaming of the wind 
and dashing of the foaming spray^ against our 
window panes, her eloquence sometimes made 
sad havoc among our nerves. Whether any 
secret love of dramatic effect in her own mind, 
or in ours, led to it I won't pretend to say, but 
it is very certain that it was invariably with 
some such running accompaniment that we drew 
forth the history of the storm — the great and me- 
morable storm upon our coast, that had filled 
the huge pit by the chancel wall in the village 
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churchyard with its ghastly heap of dead, and 
raised that other mound hard by, which Grace 
had learned to look upon with such mysterious 
reverence and questioning awe. But Grace was 
not all our own. 

Old Nan Jervis and "lawless Will" never 
ceased to assert a sort of proprietary claim upon 
her, to the no small dismay of sister Edith, and 
her strict notions of conventional propriety. 
Not a soul in the village doubted the " calling" 
of Will, and Nan's samphire baskets had long 
enough been recognised vehicles for conveying 
inland large draughts of ^^ eau de vie^^^ cream of 
the vaUey^ and fine Jamaica, which had never 
paid tribute to his Majesty's customs; to say 
nothing of gay coloured shawls and gorgeous 
gown pieces, that had found their way across 
the channel, vid Cherbourg, to the quiet recesses 
of Nan's baskets, hidden so snugly beneath the 
superstratum of samphire, so fresh and green 
and tempting looking. Old Nan was just one 
of those beings that you would never quite 
forget. I seem to see her now ; how sleekly she 
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lYOuld sidle up those little village gardens, how 
her long gipsy stride would draw itself up into 
propriety's mincing step, how modestly would 
she let fall the bright little brass knocker to 
make its significant tap tap; how lynx-eyed was 
her scrutiny as she proffered her samphire and 
ketchup, and reckoned within herself the chance 
of finding a customer for the more costly 
treasures lying hid beneath. Nan was well 
read in Lavater's favourite science ; she had well 
studied the pages Nature had opened to her, and 
it was very rarely that she reckoned without 
her host, and made a premature display of her 
*' reserve stock." When she did make such a 
blunder ludicrous was her dismay, and bounteous 
her tendered bribes of cheap ketchup and sam- 
phire among the honest dames with their piously 
uplifted hands. Pretty often, I fancy, their 
consciences were found elastic enough to tie 
their tongues, else I know not how it was that 
Nan and Will were never known to get into 
trouble. 

But to go on with our winter's tale. It was 
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seldom before that night — the night of the 
storm — that Nan could succeed in getting en- 
trance into our kitchen, so great a horror had 
our dear good parents of contraband wares, and 
so strict were the orders among the servants 
forbidding them to make purchases. Loyalty 
was a sort of private personal affection in these 
parts in those times. The old king, with his 
popular young brood of princes and princesses, 
his boiled mutton and turnips propensity, and 
his gracious patronage of the lighthouse land- 
lady's puddings, was looked upon almost literally 
as a genuine father of the people. Walks hal- 
lowed by the footsteps of royalty, babies con- 
secrated by gracious smiles and kisses from the 
loving lips of the blessed young princess — -the 
"nation's hope" — were rife in the neighbour- 
hood ; hence an offence against the excise laws 
was held by all decent people to be an offence 
against the individual beloved, and a trans- 
gression upon the privileges of a universal 
favourite. No marvel then that Nan found it 
difficult to gain access to our domain ; but that 
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night she not only found entrance into the 
kitchen, but by main force pushed her way to 
the very drawing room door. It was a bitter, 
merciless night. The tempest had been raging 
for hours. The sun had gone down, and in the 
darkness the booming of the signal guns of 
distress had been mingling with the thunder's 
roar. Those within the room were gathered 
round the fire in a circle, every face had its own 
individual phase of anxious dread written on it. 
Thoughts had wandered to the absent sailor-boy 
— to one who had violently sundered the cords 
that bound him to the household hearth; the 
saint-like father with his mild blue eye and 
suffering face, all patient gentleness, bowed his 
head in silence : dear Mamsy, with her bright- 
sparkling jetty glance of busy active love, strove 
to bring her sympathies into some present sphere 
of useful exercise ; sister Edith, the prim, sat 
prepared for any emergency, quietly working 
away at her Dorcas frock ; Janet was all 
suggestion, and Miriam sat apart with a wrapt 
devotional look that told she was praying in 
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silence. That was not the way dear Mamsy 
used to sketch the group, but I know it was 
just how they looked when Nan strode into their 
midst, and bid them, for the ^^ love of Heaven," 
to come to her hut. 

^^ Hush, hush. Nan, thou shalt not — " 
^^ Aye, Miss Miriam, thou shalt not take 
God's name in vain. I be no chapel goer, as 
you know, and arn't fond of your preaching 
folks, but I know what you would be a sayin'. 
God in Heaven knows which is best, sayin' or 
doin'. I ha' done little o' either, but I've got 
my notions. This hain't the time for words any 
how ; is any body here a Christian woman ?" 

It was Edith who stood equipped with her 
ever ready basket of phials and cordials on her 
arm. Dear Mamsy was finishing her orders 
for preparations to be made in her absence. 
Their home on the channel coast had furnished 
them with much experience in casualties of 
such a kind. But. within the memory of the 
oldest amongst them there had never been such 
a storm as that night. 
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Nan strode forward ; they had not far to go, 
her hut stood close beneath the cliff upon the 
shore, in a sort of cranny made by a freakish arm 
of the sea running up behind the great block 
that made the rocky promontory beyond, to all 
intents and purposes an island. The flashes of 
lightning revealed dark forms flitting about on 
the huge bank across the channel, stragglers 
were passing along laden with heavy packages. 
A wreck was a harvest field, and the reapers 
were busy at their work. Just as they reached 
the cabin the clergyman of the island overtook 
them on his way from the ferry. 

"Nan, is Will at homer 

" Yes, your honour." 

" Will he give me a lift across ? The ferry- 
men say it is more than their life is worth to 
cross in this sea." 

"Will ha' got na boat; he've zwum across 
hiszulf twice this blessed night, and now hur 
zits rocken the dead baby hur brought in hur 
arms." 

They all went in together. Letty Talbot, 
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Will's sweetheart, met them on the threshold, and 
whispered hoarsely : 

^^ The soul's just a goang, doan't shut the door, 
you'll hinder it." 

And forthwith she proceeded to open the cabin 
window likewise. 

Edith shivered, and Mr. Vincent half smiled. 
Will sat on a low stool by the open hearth, little 
pools of water had trickled down from his hair 
and clothes on to the floor^ but across his 
knees lay a warm dry pilot jacket, and in its 
folds was wrapped what at first glance seemed to 
be a dead infant. 

"Is she dead?" whispered Edith. 

'^ Noa, she hain't, she oped her een a bit ago. 
Tender's where yer wantin'." 

And Will went on rocking the baby, stretch- 
ing the soles of its feet out towards the embers 
of the sea-weed fire ; now and then forcing be- 
tween its lips some warm liquid in a spoon that 
he handled like an oar. 

" Tender's where yer wantin'," and he pointed 
to the inner chamber of the hut. " Tbleeve he's 
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gone ; he fought it out brave though, did he, but 
y^ith this babby in huz arms^ he couldn't fiave* 
huzzulf from the rocks ; 'twas they as cut im up 
zo dreadful." 

Mamsy used generally to check herself sud- 
denly just hereabouts; she was sorely puzzled 
how to reign in her imitative powers, and Will's 
graphic picture of the struggle in the waves in 
his own broad, southern brogue, was not for 
Grace's ears. Generally a few words closed the 
tale — how, being all too late, they could do no- 
thing to stay the spirit's flight; how, in hushed 
silence. Nan and Letty crept about the room, 
and how Will had kept his hold of the baby girl, 
and borne it afterwards in its rough pilot wrap- 
ping to our warm fireside, was told in brief and 
broken sentences. 

Grace, named after a fancy of the sister trio, 
would sit on her low stool and listen, her hands 
clasped round her little knees, her eyes reading 
the pictures conjured up in the glowing fire, her 
long fair hair sweeping over her shoulders, and 
her head resting against dear Mamsy's lap. 
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Her spirit was always gentle then. I used to 
think the tale was told the oftener to bring out 
the softer attributes that lay hidden beneath the 
little fairy^s wilfulness — for there was no gain- 
saying it, she was a wilful little dame. Nan 
always declared her to be a " bom lady." Will 
cidled her his little ^^ queen," and if imperious 
-will and baby despotism were titles to genealo- 
gical honours, there could be no dispute about 
her claims. 

Her very coaxings had a tone of authority in 
them; in her passions she was at least an out« 
raged princess. As to all attempts to persuade 
her into a line of action opposed to her soYereign 
will, they were all most lamentable and ridicu- 
lous failures. Not even Edith's dignified tones 
and word of command, could accomplish such a 
feat. 

She had manifold ways and means of resist- 
ance or of carrying Z own point; but tiie 
result was uniformly success. I often wished I 
dared to do as she did. I could no more have 
ventured upon it than I could have ventured to 
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emulate the bounds of the gazelle, or the song of 
the nightingale. She had such '^ a way with 
her," as Nan called it. 

" Grace," said Edith one day when at table, 
" that is not the way to hold your fork ; look at 
me, I do not do so." 

Grace looked very obediently, and deliberately 
continuing her own style of manipulation, con- 
tented herself with the brief retort : 

" I do." 

Of course everybody said Grace was spoiled, 
but as there was not one amongst us bold enough 
to experimentalize upon the little orphan, or test 
their educational theories upon her, she was left 
pretty much to grow up in her own way and 
prospered considerably upon the indulgent 
system. 

It was not so with me. I was not spoiled. 
In my case there was no plea for weakness of 
heart. 

From the time that I was emancipated from 
long frocks and pap boats, I was trained by rule 
upon principle ; my good, rather than my inclina- 
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tion was ever made the study of my ^* multitade 
of counsellors/' for to my trio of elder sisters to 
a great degree my training was delegated. And 
circumstances fayoured this division of power 
among the triumvirate, even more than the 
disparity of our ages. No light treasure, there- 
fore, was a companion of my own age, to a child 
who would otherwise have been isolated from all 
childish sympathies. Upon Grace the doctrines 
of our innate depravity fell lightly, the intelli- 
gence of her alarming internal wickedness had 
comparatively little effect; her sweetness, and 
grace, and dependence won for her so many 
gentle tones of endearment, that at least she 
never felt herself a " miserable sinner," and her 
bright sunny gladness went far to neutralize my 
carefully instilled faith in human wickedness. 

Those were happy days too. To this hour a 
daisy will take me back to those meadow pastures 
where Jane Grant would sit and weave for us 
our daisy chains, £ind the mystic ball of golden 
cowslips. A sign -board will raise the ghost of 
the rampant Black Horse, that creaked upon its 
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hinges at the corner of the straggling village 
street. A pair of stocks, or even their picture, 
ivill vividly as a night-mare recall the horrors 
suggested to our juvenile fancy by that clumsy 
bootrack, with its mysterious padlock, that stood 
between the village pound and village pond* 
And to this hour the pools of Bethesda and 
Siloam have their images in my mind, modelled 
from that same pond, with the clear spring water 
welling from its side into the stony basin. How 
many a time and oft have " we two little uns,'* 
nourished to repletion with ^' small dews for the 
tender herb," and " scripture milk for babes," 
sat dangling our feet against its sides and looking 
down into its clear depths, speculated, with all 
the profound philosophy of the socks and pinafore 
era of existence, upon the possibility of an angel 
coming down to trouble the waters there. 

Yet it was not all happiness. I cannot recall 
many external childish griefs, but there were 
hours of solitary darkness and woe among my 
infant experience to be excelled in torture by 
no after life seasons of suffering. 
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The one drop of gall that embittered my whole 
cup of enjoyment was a fear of death* It was 
not *' to be, or not to be, that was the question ;" 
H was Heaven or Hell, glorious mansions, angel 
wings, and seraph's music, or burning, fiery 
furnaces, brimstone, chains of fire, and darkness. 

We heard of good little children. Grace 
perhaps never felt that she was not one of them, 
alas ! for me, I did. Memoirs were continually 
read aloud to us of those who died in infancy, 
glorious witnesses of the power of religion and 
the beauty of holiness; albeit, sometimes the 
beauty seemed to me to savour of vanity and 
conceit. At any rate, I felt within myself no 
vocation for martyrdom or saintship. 

The quick current of health circulated through 
my veins ; I neither anticipated nor hoped for 
an early death, singing hallelujahs or songs of 
Sion, although I might thereby secure to myself 
a temporary posthumous fame, bound in pea 
green covers and gilt leaves ; but that I did not 
appreciate duly these laudable objects of ambi* 
tion was at times a source of deep self reproach. 
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If I were good I felt that I should do so, and if 
I were not good, which seemed to be the neces- 
sary sequiter of my irreligious tastes, then, in 
the silence of night, the awful doom of eternal 
woe came back to terrify me into struggles to 
like, admire, and emulate those things which 
my natural inclination turned away from. 

The fusion of sects and parties did not exist 
then, as now, in general society; or, at least, 
not in little provincial towns and country vil- 
lages. Had it not been for the ramifications of 
our own family tree in the district, I don't know 
how we should have come off for the interchange 
of social reciprocities; but the Owens and their 
branches direct, collateral, and infinitessimally 
remote, formed a colony in themselves, but few 
of whom had ever broken out from the little 
particular sect in which they had been born and 
bred. The little town chapel, with its minister, 
was almost wholly supported from the respect- 
ably-lined purses of our kinsfolk. The sides of 
the little building, too, were lined with the 
square pews, in which the little olive branches 
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of our clan sat vis-a-vis to each other, and dos- 
a-dos to whole regiments of juvenile cousins, 
Sunday after Sunday, through those long, weary- 
ing, hydra-headed discourses, listening with their 
faces or backs, as the case may be, turned to the 
minister, while he went through the carefully 
arranged programme of his sermon, the ^' firstly,'* 
"secondly," "thirdly," "fourthly," "lastly," 
*' finally," the improvement, with its subdivi- 
sions, and the " one word more." Oh, those 
seasons of head ache and leg-ache ! 

Both Grace and I were peculiarly alive to 
impressions through our senses ; our unrestrained 
out-door freedom of exercise, the lessons we had 
learned of ourselves from Dame Nature, had 
done much to create an intense love of the beau- 
tiful and longing for activity , both of which 
tendencies suffered considerable repression under 
those weekly inflictions of extemporaneous elo- 
quence; but as self denial and austere discipline 
oi all natural impulses were amongst our earliest 
lessons of instruction, we were little excused, 
much less pitied, for our rebellious emotions 
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whenever tbey escaped from control and became 
manifest. 

The triumvirate shared between them the sa- 
perintendence of what commonly goes by the 
name of our education ; that is, they crammed 
us to their heart's content with '^ ologies " and 
^' isms ;" but Saturday was all our own. Then, 
Mesdames Markham and Sherwood, the then 
new lights in the horizon of juvenile literature, 
were restored to their shelves, the little white 
form was set aside, the grooves which answered 
to the name of stocks, and the elaborate appa- 
ratus in Bussia leather, looking like a minia- 
ture set of gay -coloured harness, and technically 
known as a back board, were artistically grouped 
upon the walls, among maps, black boards, and 
frames of coloured balls, designed to form within 
themselves complete editions of arithmetic made 
easy, and divers other symbolical paraphernalia 
introduced into our nursery at sister Edith's 
suggestion, partly for use, and partly to impart 
a disciplinarian aspect to our snuggery, like the 
fetters fixed up over prison entrances; all was 
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made as neat as wax, and we were fairly eman- 
cipated from all mental and bodily tortures, and 
set free to wander at will upon the sands, among 
the seav^eed-covered rocks, or among the more 
pastoral beauties of meadow land and winding 
shady lanes. 

Poor Jane Grant, our nominal guardian, but 
absolute slave! How we did victimize her; she 
was the only living being we had it in our 
power to tyrannize over, and most unbounded 
license did we give to our despotic tendencies. 
Children will domineer if possible, and woe to 
the fond and faithful nurse that once bends her 
neck to the yoke; unless, indeed, she be content 
to look forward to the future payment of aflfec- 
tion that shall be hers when Time shall have 
carved for her a niche in the Temple of Memory, 
only less sacred than a mother's hallowed shrine. 
After all I believe Jane added no small quota to 
our stock of useful knowledge. If monandria 
and polygamia, algoe or univalves were not to be 
found in her vocabulary, the bird's eye and blue 
bell, the limpet and the fairy's purse were 
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genuine treasures that we learned to seek and 
value under her teaching. ' 

Those Saturday walks were green spots in 
our young lives. Companions we had but few; 
now and then we were indulged with an intel- 
lectual treat at Mr. Good's, the minister's house, 
but with one consent we cordially hated his 
hopeful son John, the " model boy," and very 
soon got tired of scientific play. Poor John ! not 
a toy had ever known but what had somehow or 
other curiously had all source of genuine fun 
crushed out of it. His rocking horse, his swing, 
his kites, even his humming top, had all been 
converted into instruments of torture for his 
young brain. His little clockwork carriage, 
that would have been a fairy gift to any other 
child more ignorant and happy, served only as a 
vehicle for his display of smatterings about the 
lever, wheel, and pulley. The liife of every bit 
of child's play had petrified into a fossil skeleton 
of learning. 

Nature was made to play the handmaid to 
science and art; butterflies were beautiful only 
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stuck upon pins in his museum ; flowers valued 
only in their mummy state, with their gynia, 
andria, and gamia tacked on to their stalks and 
stuck on paper; the very thunder and light- 
nings, in all their awful grandeur and mystery, 
were brought down to matter-of-fact scientific 
phenomenon. How we did pity him, hating him 
as we did. Poor boy ! they left him nothing in 
heaven or earth to wonder at. 

We generally came home from the feast of 
reason with drowsy eyes and wearied head?, 
glad enough to escape from the smell of rotten 
eggs, or sulphuretted hydrogen, as John would 
have defined it, the titillations of chlorine, and 
the multitude of other such like drawbacks to the 
enjoyment of the marvels of science. Not for the 
whole " treasury of knowledge he possessed," not 
for all the elaborate toys that overloaded his play- 
room, would we have changed our ignorance for 
his learning. He would once fain have taught 
us the mystery of the fire dancing on the rippling 
waters, but Grace flew into one of her passions, 
called him a wicked boy, and said the devil 
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taught him, and she wouldn't hear. Poor John ! 
he had a sweet mother too. 

I have not said much of my parents. They 
were not often at home, the health of my father 
requiring almost incessant change, so that nine 
months of every year was spent by them in tra- 
velling, one of the conspiring causes to the soro- 
cracy that governed our domestic establish- 
ment. 

My gentle-hearted, benevolent, mild, loving 
father ! How at this moment I can recall the 
holy look of meek resignation that sat upon his 
noble features, the calm, patient suffering written 
upon his broad, expansive brow, the gathering 
lines of perplexed and anxious thought that 
sometimes settled there. A physical frame 
weakened by constitutional nervousness was ill 
calculated to bear up under the excitement of 
soul-harrowing questions of doctrinal truth as 
suggested by the Calvinistic creeds of our sect. 
My mother, with her strong, vigorous mind, her 
deep womanly trust and faith, could realize the 
^^ assurance" of hope, but not so could he. 
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Like a reed shaken by the wind was his soul 
tempest tossed, and many a heart-rending evi- 
dence of reason trembling on her throne beneath 
the assaults of these battering rams of dogmatic 
faith, are linked with his hallowed memory even 
among my childhood's reminiscences. 

Our bright, joyous-spirited^ large-hearted 
mother ! How well was she formed to be the 
help-meet of such an one. How all sustaining 
her activity, her unwearied devotion, her elastic 
temperament. Nor doubts nor fears had room 
to grow in her hopeful, sanguine nature; no 
trammels of creed could bind down her loving 
impulses ; what reason could not reconcile with 
abstract eloquence, love secretly let in and che- 
rished as harmless inconsistencies. There are 
some hearts all love and hope and simple faith, 
and such was hers. That her rule of faith in- 
culcated a pious horror of worldly amusements 
so classed in contradistinction to the permitted, 
recreations of the *' professing Christian," and 
a scarcely less devout antagonism to the pomps 
and ceremonies that in her eyes made up the sum 
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and substance of the worship in ecclesiastical 
establishments, said little for narrowness of 
heart. Education and habit to a great extent 
necessitated this feature of a strict Protestant 
Dissenters' creed a generation ago, and made it 
neither an isolated nor marvellous fact^ for a 
church to be ranked among houses of amusement 
as a theatre would be, and its attendants to be 
stamped by their adhesion to it as consequently 
•*' of the world worldly," Who does not remem- 
ber such a state of things before evangelicalism 
to a certain degree broke down the barriers of 
distinction between the services of worship, and 
the practice of " sitting under'* and " listening" 
to the " discourse." 

It so happened, therefore, that the village 
church and churchyard possessed the charm of 
mystery as well as beauty for our youthful 
fancy; it had something of the attraction of 
" forbidden fruit" about it, and when occasionally 
we were permitted to accompany nurse upon a 
Sunday afternoon for the sake of being got out 
of every body's way at home, we were of course 
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prepared to find some pleasure in the sweet 
music, the chanting, the pealing organ, and all 
those other adjuncts of devotion which we were 
wont to hear only spoken of as mummeries and 
mockeries at home, and among those with whom 
we were more familiarly associated. 

And so it was, and in such an atmosphere, 
that we " two little uns " grew together. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



CLOUDS. 

Yeabs passed on with little enough of variety to 
mark their coarse; but at length came changes. 
Edith and Janet were both married the same 
morning at the village church. Grace and I 
had new bonnets, and new dresses, so much 
more than ordinarily pretty and tasteful; we 
had such heaps of flowers to carry, to scatter, 
and help to fasten into bouquets, that we had 
enough to do to admire ourselves and each other, 
and learn to play our parts in our new charac* 
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ters, for we had leave to swell the train of 
bridesmaids, and we had little time to philoso- 
phize ; but it did seem yery odd, very strange, 
to be making up a family party to assist in a 
ceremony within the walls of an edifice that 
hitherto had seemed to lay under such a ban ; 
but chapel marriages and registration contracts 
were not in vogue then, even among noncon- 
formists, and I question whether our family con- 
servatism and refinement would have permitted 
any member of it to have taken advantage of 
the license, had it been otherwise; besides, 
marvellous fact, neither Edith nor Janet had 
found a husband among the ranks of Dissent. 
In that day young men of education, intellec- 
tuality, and refinement were scarce within the 
fold. 

There was something very awful and mysterious 
about that marriage service; the empty church, 
with its high vaulted roof and skeleton beams, 
the long, deserted aisles, the organ, with its 
glittering columns and spreading wings, looking 
down in solemn silence, the cold effigies, with 
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their folded hands, ranged round in awful still- 
ness, the streams of purple and golden light that 
fell upon the chancel floor, and shed a rich glow 
upon the '* resurrection'* altar piece within the 
sanctuary, made a powerful and painful impres- 
sion upon my childish fancy. It was no simple 
white-washed barn, it was a gem of church 
architecture. The little altar railing was all 
too limited to allow of our whole number 
kneeling around it, and as we stood scattered 
about, untrained in reverence, but free to think, 
there seemed a mockery, a plagiarism about the 
whole scene that awoke within me strange 
feelings ; it was as though our pitiful borrowing 
of solemn grandeur was recognised and silently 
reproved; we were as aliens and strangers, 
claiming the heritance of children; some such 
thoughts at least it was that crowded thick and 
strong upon me,and linked themselves indissolubly 
with that first sanctioned act of homage within 
the village church. 

There was something too startling and over- 
whelming in the advent of these stranger bride- 
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grooms coming so suddenly amongst us to carry 
away for ever the strong vigorous branches of 
our family tree, that bad so long been as shelter- 
ing boughs to us — the little after-blossom and 
grafted bud — slender twigs as we were. They 
were new faces, new characters, and in them* 
selves gave food for busy speculation. 

Edith's husband was an embodiment of fuu 
and frolic ; such a contrast to the sober quiet 
conscientious sister. 

Janet too had found the antithesis to all 
outward appearance to herself. Dear Janet! 
sauciness and fun seemed to effervesce in her, 
defying every ligament of tight-laced or stiff 
starched conventionality to keep it in subjection. 
What a mimic she was ! What a struggle there 
always seemed to be going on between propen- 
sities and proprieties; how sad it was sometimes 
to see the after suffering her girlish exuberance 
of spirits would occasion. Oh ! the mischievous 
tendency of that perpetual warfare system I 

Her young husband was indeed a contrast. 
His pale, thoughtful, poet face wore habitually 
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the look of almost solemn gravity, but there 
was no vacillation, no doubt about his liberty to 
be merry and happy if he chose it. The 
wedding-day was not a season for mirth ; when 
is it? — but Ernest Duplan had upon his face a 
radiant look of happiness and glory never to be 
forgotten. He took from us the light of our 
home. None of us ever knew how we had loved 
Janet, how bright a star she had been in our 
little firmament, until she was gone. Edith, 
with her merry laughter-loving husband, Harry 
Long, set out for their midland home ; while 
Janet was transplanted to the Metropolis. Hers 
was in very truth a love match ; sanctioned by 
the hearts, but not the worldly wisdom of 
parents and friends. Little terror, however, 
had struggles for prosperity, or possible shaking 
hands with adversity, upon that young pair of 
loving hearts. None of us had been nursed in 
wealth* and Janet had within her that power of 
woman's devotion, faith, and truth, equal to the 
realities of life, side by side with her heart's 
sovereign, or, as she would have worded iti 
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under the sheltering guardianship of her chosen 
" head/' 

Miriam speedily followed them. Her health 
had for long been indifferent, and it was thought 
well for her to have the counsel of London 
physicians. Kailways were not in those days, 
and a journey from our distant home to the great 
city was an event of a life-time. Heads of 
families made their wills, ^nd set their houses 
in order before they set out, and farewells were 
spoken with a trembling solemnity that now 
would seem superfluous before atrip to Australia. 
But Miriam had no will to make, no house of ' 
her own to set in order, and her departure was 
got over tolerably quietly. 

And •* we two little uns " were left alone. At 
first it seemed very blank, very quiet, very 
strange ; we missed our lessons, our lectures, our 
counsellings, and our admonitions, but altogether 
we felt^ I think, rather pleased, than otherwise, 
with the change; it seemed as though a screen 
had been removed between my parents and us ; 
hitherto we had been as it were reared by deputy. 
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but these changes compelled a closer communion. 
It was a new life — and to this moment I feel the 
resonance of the deep thrill of joy and pride that 
vibrated through ray soul at the first words of 
confidence from my mother. It set a seal upon 
my dawning girlhood. I was no longer wholly 
the child. 

It was in the evening, some few weeks after 
Miriam's departure, that my mother called me 
to her. She was sitting in a deep, bay window 
that looked out upon the lawn, and commanded 
a distant view of the sea, and the rocky island 
with its beacon lights, that stood up ever gaunt 
and grim witnesses of the tragedies they too 
often failed to avert. Grace had accompanied 
my father on a visit to Nan Jervis. 

" Mabel, come and sit with me, I want to talk 
to you." 

T had never had such a summons before; my 
heart bounded, but my manner was restrained 
and awkward as I obeyed. I seated myself on 
a low stool at her feet, and would fain have taken 
the hand that rested on her lap, in mine; I 
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wanted to kiss it, but I was afraid — it seemed 
as though my gush of feelings might be deemed 
childish — ^sentimental. I had often been called 
^^ affected," the word haunted me. So I sat 
coldly mute. 

There was a pause. I saw a tear drop on 
the hand I was still watching, and a choking lump 
rose in my throat. At length she spoke. 

" Mabel, I am advised to send you to school." 

Who had advised her — my mother? was my 
inward thought — who had any right to come 
between the mother and her child. I had been 
all my life, as it were separated from her, at a 
distance, almost a stranger, now it seemed as 
though I had been brought nearer, closer, but to 
be torn again away ; was it indeed to be so ? I 
did not speak, and she went on. 

" I feel much sorrow when I think about you, 
Mabel; you are different from your sisters, dif- 
ferent even from Grace, and they tell me I 
have spoiled you." 

" Spoiled me, how ?" I asked aloud ; — to my- 
self I added, " who are ' they ?' " 
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" By allowing you too much freedom. You 
want more discipline, they say, than you have 
hitherto received, even under your sisters' super- 
intending care, and as I am likely still to be 
much engrossed by your Papa's weak state of 
health, I have been thinking it will be best for 
you to go; and Grace, poor Grace, it will be best 
too for her. We know not what a day may 
bring forth." 

Her tones were so sad that the rebellion of my 
heart was stilled by sympathy with her evident 
sorrow. Without pausing for a reply, she went 
on 9S if the floodgates of her heart were op^ed : 

** Cyril away, Arthur at sea, and Sweyn tos- 
sing about on the billows of the world, my heart 
would be at peace if I thought they had made 
God their father; but it is not so, and you, 
Mabel, you too, my child, ere long you may^ be 
called upon to buffet with the storm of adversity, 
and how are you prepared for it ? Grace is not 
jnore an orphan than you soon may be, and how 
will you encounter the trials in store for you 
without religion, without God in the world ?*' 
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There was much ia this that passed my com- 
prehension, but I ventured to suggest : 

" Is not Grod everywhere, mamma?" 

^^ Tes, my love, and he will ever protect the 
widow and the orphan if they put their trust in 
Jiim." 

This was tangible; it revealed to me what 
had been hitherto a dim, and undefined mystery 
ever floating around my father's footsteps. He 
was to be taken from me — and I was to put my 
trust in Him who robbed me of my dearest 
earthly protector. I had nothing to say to it; 
nothing at least that I believed it would be right 
to say. I could not| as children sometimes do, 
out of the simplicity of their hearts, offer sweet 
counsel. I had been taught too much of the 
depravity of my own heart to believe any one of 
its thoughts or suggestions to be pure or holy. 

I had never been considered a child of God, 
and did pot believe myself to be one ; but I could 
TjdY^rt to the original question, and did. 

^' If I rei9ain at home, mamma, may I not 
Bometim^s be of some use to you? and Grace 
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and I might help to relieve you in your attend- 
ance upon — " 

I could not get the word out, it was too much ; 
like a lightning flash, as the name rose to my lips 
the vision of death rose before me — my hated 
enemy, the terror of my thoughts by day and 
dreams by night. This mysterious, ruthless 
monster laid hold, before my eyes, of that gentle, 
tender, loving, meek one. 

I could see his writhings in his grasp, his 
tremblings, his yearnings, the shackles of earth, 
love chords, heart-strings cracking. — I had 
never seen death, but I knew now that he had 
laid his hand upon that sacred head, and my 
whole spirit rose up into rebellion. How could 
any one be quiet, be calm, submissive to such 
an evil? How could my sisters go away, how 
could my mother sit still, why was it suflfered ? 
I rose, and walked about ; action I must have-— 
words I dare not utter. I knew my thoughts, 
my feelings to be impious. I no longer remem* 
bered anything that had led to the revelation 
of this one great fact; all was forgotten, swal- 
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lowed np in the sense of wrong. I was just 
going to begin a new life — a home existence, a 
round of filial duties — and this was the greeting 
on the threshold of my girlhood's experience. 

In the agony of my heart I knelt at my 
mother's feet : 

^' Mamma, mamma, he must not die." 

" Hush, hush, my child ; God's will be done !'* 

'^ But he is well, mamma, he is now out; he 
has all his powers, if not all his strength, that 
he had. Why is he going to die?" 

." Mabel, my child, do not speak thus. I am 
alone now; in the fulness of my heart I have 
spoken to you as I would have done to one of 
your sisters. Tou are no longer a child. We 
have sorrow before us. God give us strength 
to bear it !" 

For a moment the gulf between us had closed- 
tcs ; we had one common feeling. I was indeed 
no longer a child. 

I can never forget with what new feelings, 
what strange emotion I looked upon my father 
when he returned. They had been to Nan 
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Jervis, and came back laden with some tidings : 
it was evident that he had been seeking some 
information which it was generally suspected 
she or her son Will could give, if they chose, 
concerning Grace's real name and parentage. 
Hitherto she had borne our family name, and, 
beyond our own little sphere of society, generally 
passed for our sister. But it was always a 
burden upon the sensitive heart of my father^ 
and it was clear that he desired, if possible, to 
see her restored to her rightful inheritance of 
kinship now ; the very anxiety on the point in 
one so generally passive was but another con- 
firmation of all that was filling my thoughts. 

Weary and depressed he seated himself on a 
couch by the window, and having tasted the 
wine my mother had poured out for him, began 
to tell all that he had been able to gather. 

^^ It is," ke said, ^^ as we suspected : Nan has in 
her possession papers which may lead to Grace's 
identification. At first the fact was denied, be- 
eaiuse I suspect they were obtained from amongst 
other valuables that they do not care to restore. 
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or have enquired for. She will only give them 
mp with the consent of Will, who is now abroad ; 
at least so she says, but I imagine he is only 
out on one of his old expeditions. However, 
we must wait. But one fact I gathered from 
what she let fall, there seems to be a doubt as 
to its being Grace's father who saved her life, 
and who himself died at their cottage. This, of 
course, makes it the more imperative to pursue 
the investigation further. Perhaps even now 
her parents may be mourning her as dead, for 
foolishly our former advertisements lost sight of 
this possibility, and mentioned only father and 
child." 

Here was a new subject for anxiety, and it 
was evident it pressed heavily on the mind of 
both. Will Jervis, however, did not return. Nan 
still refused to yield possession of the papers, 
and the subject speedily slumbered again, ioj: 
events of even deeper interest were hastening on. 

Dark clouds indeed were gathering over our 
heads ; but the evening was sweet and c^m, th^ 
sunset glorious that preceded the bursting of 
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the storm. School had been relinquished. The 
tendrils that had been loosened, the chords that 
were to be riven, made all oar hearts subdued 
and tender. The warning had not been spoken 
too soon. Swiftly and surely proceeded the 
work of the enemy : the citadel of the strong 
mind yielded to the ravages of the foe. For 
years he had been ministered unto by all around 
him; but, through the circle of defence that 
surrounded him, we had not seen the full help- 
lessness that had been gathering upon him. 
Now it was our turn, and we shared together 

the ministries of love. It was seldom that the 

« 

real depths of his mental struggles evidenced 
themselves — very seldom. More than a year 
passed in the monotony of sick bed attendance. 
The end drew near. 

We had exchanged our residence for our winter 
home at an unusual season : it was midsummer ; 
the full glory of a July sun was streaming upon 
the calm surface of the little bay ; he could see 
it as he lay on his bed. It was the Sabbath- 
day, and I was left at home with him. 
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"Mabel," said he quietly, oh! so quietly, 
" do you think I shall go there?^ 

The sun, glancing upon the ripples of the 
water, shed a perfect flood of golden light 
around. I could teU that it was Heaven in his 
eyes. " Mabel, shall I go there ?" 

"Oh, yes, dear Papa. Indeed, indeed, you 
will." 

" Oh ! that I had more faith. Tell me, 
Mabel, my little Mabel, will the door be shut 
when I knock ? Oh ! Mabel, I am so weak, so 
doubting. What shall I do — my child, what 
shall I do?" 

Quivering, trembling, with the dew-drops of 
agony gathered upon his brow, that holy, saint- 
like christian pleaded with me, his rebel-hearted 
sinner of a child for comfort. Something within 
me impelled me to kneel, and give utterance to 
the child's first prayer, the simple words, " Our 
Father, which art in Heaven." 

"Father! Father! Father!" he muttered; "a 
Father loves his child ; am I his child ? ' Our 
Father r is it so, ^Father?' " and the trembling 
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ceased, he seemed to be falling asleep, calmly 
and peaceably. 

I rose from ray knees, bent Qver him to wipe 
the beads of moisture from his brow ; he smiled, 
and breathed so softly, so very softly, that I had 
to bend my head close down to hear and feel 
the stirring of the air; slower it came, slower, 
slower; now my cheek felt one breath of air cold, 
quite cold, and no more. It was strange, solemn, 
awful, mysterious, that sleep, and motionless I 
stood watching — calmly watching it. But 
something settled on the brow soon, very soon, 
and I felt that I was in the presence of Death. 
It had come, and the spirit, he, my father, where 
was he ? not gone ; about, around, near me, with 
me; the room was filled with his presence. 

Still was I motionless, still the hand lay 
clasped in mine. I waited — waited, for I knew 
not what. I heard the ripple of the waves, the 
sunbeams played upon their bosom; the flicker- 
ing of light danced upon the wall, the curtains, 
the bed, and settled like a glory around the 
face of the dead; still I stood there waiting, 
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watching, shivering. No one came. Once more 
I stooped down; the eyes were not quite closed, 
and I looked down into them. 

"Father!" (it was not papa then), the lips 
had an answering smile, but all was still — the 
stillness of Death, the Sabbath of the soul. 



There was commotion, noise, disturbance. I 
heard voices, felt myself called upon to speak, to 
answer questions; but not there, I could not 
speak there. 

" Take me to my mother," was my heart's 
cry ; there, upon her bosom, I could pour forth 
the spirit I had breathed ; it was hers to receive 
that last sigh ; it was hers to breathe that long 
breath of love. And the house was full of 
gentleness^ of meekness, of love; it was as if 
the spirit that had escaped pervaded the whole 
atmosphere. And the mother's love prevailed 
even above the widow's cry of grief; the stricken 
child was nestled in her bosom, even as the help- 
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less babe of old. We were one in heart, we had 
one grief. 

The time to put away childish things was 
come; there was no other hand, no other eye 
that could shield the widow's ' torn heart from 
rough contact with the irritating thorns of con- 
ventional routine. Tears were to be swallowed, 
choking balls gulphed down; the first sacred 
burst of consecrated grief, the Sabbath of sorrow 
was to be followed by the week-day work of 
mourning and torture. The lacerating mockeries 
of the soul's darkness, the paraphernalia of woe, 
the ghastly frameworks to the blistered messages 
of bereavement, settings to the pictures of bleed- 
ing hearts, the silk, the crape, the cloth, the 
plaitings, and crimpings, and gofferings, the 
measurings and fittings, the sickly heaps of sable 
trappings, the piles of fantastic, grinning, gew- 
gaws, funereal fashions^ all must be borne. Eage 
and rebellion against the wanton aggravations 
of misery must be crushed. Endurance, mighty 
and stalwart, must come forth; no room for 
thought, no time to mourn; all speech must tend 
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to the grand proclamation of our household 
spoliation; all thought, to rendering due honours 
to the triumphal car of the great Juggernaut, 
that comes on with its nodding plumes, crushing 
hearts beneath its wheels. 

Strange, silent, mysterious men hover about 
sacred precincts ; strangers, more sickening, less 
quiet, and smart*dressed women gain access to 
the very sanctuary, and assume a tone of authority, 
an air of possession. 

Sounds — stifled footsteps, stealthy stumbling, 
burthened, haunt the hour of eventide — the new 
home — the fancy "ark of rest," cradles the 
reverenced and hallowed form ; it is shut from our 
view — the last look — the last kiss — the last fare- 
well — the last gathering up into memory of every 
lineament, the garnering into the storehouse 
of sweet recollections, that lingering smile of 
peace and gratitude, the ray of Heaven's glory 
gilding the slumber of Hope — all is gone through 
— another stage of this rugged, toilsome week is 
passed, again the wheels of busy preparations run 
glibly on. The morning of the day, the last day 
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of prolonged physical torture of the senses comes 
on. The livery of woe is donned; the widow's 
credentials of agony and suffering and loneliness 
open the sealed cisterns of rebellious tears. We 
are alone, and the grave holds all that is left of 
the earthly tabernacle of the man, Grod's image ; 
the husband, the widow's second self; the father, 
the son's example, and the daughter's reverenced 
and indulgent shield. They laid him to rest in 
the quiet grove, where whispering boughs sent 
soft music across the still waters, in the hushed 
silence of night; to the widow's heart it was the 
music of another sphere calling her home. 

Guests had been thronging round from far and 
near, brothers, sisters, friends were assembled. 
In the family circle I had subsided into my 
wonted insignificance, but in the widow's chamber 
of sorrow, I was just then the one. I had a 
natural birthright that was all my own, as in- 
alienable as the rights of the first born. I had 
never before felt myself to be first in the love of 
any human thing; now it was mine to be pressed to 
a mother's heart with the new thrilling fervency 
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of deep, passionate love, so naturally reverting 
to the last link that had been wrought into the 
chain of life and love binding the two, now 
severed, into one. Mine were the privileges of 
closest communion in this hour of darkness; love, 
filial, holy love was softening the ruggedness of 
my childhood's nature. The chisel of care that 
was carving deep furrows upon a mother's brow 
and drawing deep lines around her mouth, was 
fashioning into outlines of womanly grace the 
uncouth features of a selfish girl. The crust of 
reserve had melted away under the breath of 
affection. I had a glimpse of the peace and joy 
of a life having for its centre the happiness of 
others. 

There was jet another stage of suffering to be 
passed. Conforming to the established custom in 
our little religious community we were to pass 
through the fiery ordeal of an '* improvement of 
the occasion," a funeral sermon. The long, sable 
procession was to court the gaze of staring 
curiosity, pity, sympathy, or admiration; the 
widow's veil of grief was to be uplifted before 
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the vulgar eye of stranger crowds, individual 
peculiarities of temperament, sacred secrets of 
home, and yet nore hallowed experiences of 
inward life were to be blazoned forth, decked in 
the gorgeous eloquence of flowery metaphor, or 
heart-thrilling simplicity, or soul harrowing 
pathos. The sanctity of the social hearth, the 
closet, and the confessional were to be violated, 
desecrated, prostituted to the morbid excite* 
ment of a miscellaneous crowd Widow's sobs 
were to be drawn forth to tickle idle ears, son's 
manly heads to be bowed, and faces hidden, to 
please the eye of impertinent curiosity. Childish 
grief was to be paraded in its simplicity or depth. 
It was a burning fiery furnace of trial, few could 
come forth unscathed. 

It was over, and we were assembled . on the 
eve of separation. Farewells were being spoken, 
interchanges of affection were going on. Sweyn 
had gathered around him a group of young men, 
in whose centre he stood, revenging himself for 
the manifestations of weakness that had been 
publicly wrung from him. He was at the age 
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when a tear in his eyes was unmanly. In pro- 
portion to the degree of weakness manifested, it 
was needful for the re -action of levity to coun- 
terbalance it. 

At last, as if sick and weary of the part he 
was playing : he called me apart. 

^^ Mab, I have something I want to say to 
you." 

We stepped aside together into another room. 
He stood looking down upon me for some few 
moments, for although little more than a boy in 
years, he was of man's stature, stroking my hair 
back caressingly from my forehead. His heart 
was full, I could see, and mine too was overflow- 
ing. I laid my head upon his bosom,* and for 
many minutes our mingled sobs were the only 
sounds that broke the silence of the room. 

" Thank God for that ! Mabel. I have felt as 
though I should go mad to-day. I could have 
laughed — aye, laughed, Mabel — when they flung 
the earth upon his coffin. I could have jumped 
into the grave and grinned and stamped and 
roared. The whole scene was like a grotesque 
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faroe, a nightmare in which I was forced to play 
a part. I have had two selves, one looking into 
the face of the other and mocking it. Oh, 
Mabel, would to God I were dead too !" 

Another silence and another burst of sobbing, 
but now his arms were withdrawn from around 
me, and his face was buried in his hands. He 
stood there writhing in agony. 
"Sweyn! SweynT 

I laid my hand upon his arm ; be paid no 
heed. He shook back his long dark hair from 
his brow} he gathered, as it were, the whole 
strength of his frame into the effort to control 
the workings of his face ; but the lip quivered, 
the clenched teeth relaxed, the tongue refused 
utterance, and again and again long, convulsive 
bursts of anguish shook his whole being. I was 
forgotten, unheeded; I had helped to unloose 
the flood gates, and was overwhelmed with the 
outburst. At length a mighty effort of will 
stayed the torrent. 

^^ Oh, Mabel ! what would I not have give9 
to have had his blessing and forgiveness. God 
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only knows the sorrow I have caused him. We 
have been a desperate set of boys. You little 
know." 

Little, indeed, did I know, but there was suf- 
fering and remorse written on those features 
that no sister's heart could refuse to try and 
comfort I was a poor band at demonstration^ 
but I made some attempts .to shew how my heart 
was beating with sympathy and sisterly love. 
After a while there came something like a 
calm. 

^* Mab, I have something to ask you to do for 
me; but first of all, child, dear little Mab, 
cheer up. I do not like to see those pink eye- 
lids of yours, and that little drawn down mouth 
— try and be yourself again. You look like a 
little old woman. This trouble must not crush 
the childhood out of you, my bonnie little sister. 
You young ones should teach us the lesson that 
sorrow and grief are only unquenchable when 
mingled with the fire of remorse and self re- 
proach." 

" And whose sorrow for the dead, Sweyn, for 
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the lost, those perhaps eternally severed from us, 
can help being mingled with self reproach ? Is 
there one act of disobedience, of rebelliousness 
of will, of neglect, carelessness, or pettishness, 
in the whole catalogue of past deeds from our 
cradle upwards that does not stand out in cha- 
racters of fire, and eat into our hearts and me- 
mories — when too late? Oh, it is indeed, indeed 
true that every heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness !" 

And both sobbed together again. 

" And do you, Mabel, feel all this? you, the 
little pet and plaything, who never saw a frown 
upon his angel brow, who never heard reproof, 
reproach, or anger from those sainted lips; who 
never could have given a moment's sorrow to 
his loving heart !" 

" And was not my debt of gratitude therefore 
the more heavy? and how was it fulfilled? At 
those times when my own amusement, selfish en- 
joyment was purchased by the sacrifice of mo- 
ments that might have been spent in tending, 
loving, cheering him in his solemn lowliness of 
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spirit. Oh, Sweyn, talk not of burthens; the 
sins of omission are full as heavy to bear as sins 
of commission, when numbered among the trans- 
gressions towards the dead." 

^' But now, Mab, I am going to place more 
burthens upon your young shoulders. I am 
going to make you mediator and intercessor be- 
tween folly and goodness; between sin and 
purity; between an erring son and a loving, 
trusting mother. Mab, will you help me ?" 

Then came confidence, and another lesson of 
life. Experience was indeed coming thick and 
fast; the sister's holy duty, her mission of gen- 
tleness, tenderness, and pure sympathy and self- 
sacrifice, was practically beginning to be taught. 
There was confidence of error, folly, worldly 
pleasures; there was the name of sin uttered 
often, but there was no revelation of transgress- 
ing laws national or social. How came such a 
word to be in use^ to be so recognised, acknow- 
ledged, confessed by the young man tutored in 
the world? 

Sin— that subtle and mysterious name! What 
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sin had been committed? Was any one belong- 
ing to us plunged in a course of outward palpa- 
ble crime, offending against the moral code of so- 
ciety's laws? Or was it that sin was inextricably 
interwoven with the very fibres of our being? 
the sin that one could not get rid of without de- 
stroying ourselves? the sin that was proclaimed 
to us in thrilling language week after week? the 
sin of which God was the judge and the avenger? 
the sin of which we were to repent, without 
knowing what to repent of? the sin that was the 
ghost of our childhood's nursery ? Questions — 
questions — questions — not then to be solved, 
and long to ring their echoes through my heart. 
We are all once more scattered far and wide, 
and again Grace and I were left alone, to share 
the widow's solitude in our fatherless home. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE PAPERS. 

The letters were given up ; Will brought them 
himself, and moreover, to our great astonish- 
ment, acknowledged that enquiries had been 
made of himself and mother^ years before, con- 
cerning the fate of the stranger gentleman and 
the child. 

^^ And why was this not mentioned before 
Will?" asked my mother. 

'* Well, my lady, we know'd that the beautiful 
young critter was well to do, and the measter 
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and you lov*d her like your hewn, and we didn't 
zee az how we had any call to tull of ourzelves, 
but zumhow, now the measter be gone, I reel as 
thof I had reather yer zhud know ut, in case 
loike that zhe zhud ever want a whoam." 

"I shall never want a home, Will," said 
Grace. "What should make you think that? 
But who was it that enquired concerning me? 
What was he like? or was it she?" 

" Well, miss, it were a rare fine gentilfolk as 
ever I clapp'd eyes on. I ha zeen his craft about 
these parts many a time afore, but has never 
zeen him zince, and I take it tain't likely he will 
come again." 

" Do you mean that my father has been here 
many times and I not know it?" 

'^ As to that, I doen't know I'm zhure, but 
bless your purty face, doan't ye take on zo, or I 
zhall cus the tongue that's left in my head to tell 
yur. But, as I was zayun, I doan't know who 
this gentlefolk wur, but he wur a smartish zort of 
man, in a deal o' whisker and hair all a blowing 
about like a'most a ooman's." 
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Despite the tears, Grace could not resist such 
a description of her possible paternity, but my 
mother took advantage of the hysterical fluctua- 
tion between a cry and a laugh, to continue the 
investigation. 

^' Has any one seen these letters or papers, 
Will?'' 

" Why, it wur a ztory to say noa, my leddy, 
for thof the ould ooman nor I arn't no zcho- 
lerdes, we did hear a bit or two out on um 
wonce." 

*' Then they have been seen?" 

^^ Why no, marm, not urzactly that, nither. 
Axun your pardon yer know, my leddy, we are 
a bad zort o* zet, but we knows how to do a good 
turn to a messmate, and our captin wonce let us 
a bit into zum o the riten in the packet." 

^^ Then you have nothing more to tell us than 
that a gentleman once enquired concerning the 
stranger who was cast on shore, with Grace in 
his arms? but you have not told us what you 
stated to him." 

" Axin your pardon, my leddy, and I'd as lief 

D 5 
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not, lies doan't zound zo well the zecond time, 
when they hain't fresh, hut it zettled his 
curiosity.*' 

" You are a wicked cruel, man !" passionately 
interrupted Grace ; " how dared you roh me of 
my father ? Why did you not kill me too when I 
was a baby ? Who told you ' I was not wanting 
my own home?" 

" Aye, aye, then miss, yer zee I wur quite 
zhure about yer being appy, and I warn't zhure 
as how that ere genilem would be zo aizy as the 
good maister Owen, and the misses, about old 
scores. We know'd there woz a count to zettle 
that warn't to our betterin. But, bless your 
dear heart, Will Jervis uU make it all right yet. 
Make yer mind aizy, dear, and doan't frit — " 

" Well then go now I you've been more cruel 
than kind, and deserve no thanks — GO ! " 

The imperious young beauty stood transformed 
aa it were from her playful sprightly self, into a 
wronged, outraged, insulted queen, her GO ! was 
worthy of a Siddons, but from her childish lips, 
and in our little quiet parlour looked so comi- 
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cally incongruoos, that there was some difficulty 
to restrain a smile. 

Upon Will, however, it took a decidedly con- 
trary effect; with the most tragic look of re- 
morse and humility, he crouched down, not 
ungracefully either, at her feet upon one knee. 

^^But, Miss Grace, do zay you forgive uz, 
pray do-ee, it ull not rob yur buzzom o' any 
comfurt, and 't'ull put a site in Nan's and mine ; 
do-ee now, do-ee. Miss Grace, the babby I tuk 
out of the cold Water; now do-ee." 

There was something in Will's eye, a little 
drop of moisture, that spoke more eloquently 
than words, and Grace could not resist; the 
warm-hearted creature of impulse in one moment 
had clasped his hand in both her own. 

^^ Forgive me. Will; it is I that have to ask 
it. You saved my life, and found for me the 
dear, dear parents I have had ; it is you and 
they too that have to forgive my angry, wicked 
words." 

^^ Noa, noa, Miss, a faythur's a faythur, and 
yer has a right to hanker arter yer own : blud's 
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blud, and yer zhall zee un yet If my name's Vnil 
Jervis." 

"But now, Will, go; I must see these 
letters." 

" Grace, dear," interposed my mother, " will 
it not be best for me first to look into their 
contents; they may not concern you deeply; 
they may speak of things painful, perhaps too 
painful for your young ears ; will you not trust 
to my experience and counsel upon the matter, 
and suffer me first to look them over?" 

" Oh, I must, must see them. I cannot wait. 
They are mine : my only heritage. Mrs. Owen, 
dear mamma, more than mother, let me see them 
now, at once ! They are mine !" 

And she threw her arms around my mother's 
neck, half coaxing, half wilful, wholly resis- 
tant. 

" It shall be as you will, Grace. I only once 
more ask you to consider the wisdom of my first 
looking them over." 

'^No! no! Give them to me — let me have 
them!" 
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They were at once yielded, and the excited 
girl rushed off to her own room^ half wild with 
eagerness to devour their contents. 

" This is wrong, very wrong, of me, I know," 
said my mother. ^^ I ought to have been firm ; 
there may be much she ought not to see or know. 
What can I do ? Mabel, will you try what you 
can do?" 

There was no need. While we were speaking 
she came back, the packet unopened. 

^'Take it, mammy dear, and forgive little 
Gracy." 

My mother folded her arms around the sobbing 
girl, and kissed her cheek. 

^' There, pet, sit down with Mabel, or take a 
walk ; there shall be no delay ; I will go directly 
to the task." 

" A walk ? Oh, yes ; walk ! walk ! I can't 
sit still. Come, Mabel, we will go climb the 
Naze." 

It was as Will had said — blood is blood. The 
ties of love and gratitude which bound her to 
us were not the ties of blood; there was not the 
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sense of eternal indissoluble union existing. The 
freedom with which the possibility of future 
separation had always been discussed, had kept 
alive in her mind the exact brittleness of the 
bonds that held her in our social circle. There 
was always a feeling present she was but a 
sojourner amongst us, and now as she bounded 
by my side, scrambling wildly up the jagged 
precipice she had chosen for our walk, she every 
now and then paused to give expression to some 
of the flights of fancy that were filling her 
braini 

^' Yes, Mabel, I know I shall burst this chry- 
salis state; some fine summer's day you will see 
I shall break forth with new butterfly wings, 
and fly oS into the bright, gay, glorious world 
that comes to me in my dreams, all sunshine and 
pleasure ; wealth and riches will come showering 
down upon me, and like the girl in the fairy 
tale^ I shall drop diamonds and pearls out of my 
mouth every time I open my lips." 

'* Aye, but do you remember what was the 
moral of the diamonds and pearls ?" 
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'^ Moral? Oh, yes, I remember all dear, good 
sister Edith's morals ; at least, I remember the 
little dry bit at the end that used to go by the 
name; but you know that we never read that if 
we could help it. I mean the real diamonds and 
pearls, qot good words and pretty speeches/' 

^^ And do you really set so much store upon 
riches, Grace?" 

" Well, yes, Mab, I think I do, — or at least 
for what they can purchase of pleasure : and I 
do not think I was born to live a very quiet 
sober life. I want to flutter about the world, 
and sip the sweets of some of its forbidden fruits 
and flowers. And you too — you shall be 
transformed by my fairy wand, and be my 
Pekuah, and we will do better in our search 
after happiness than they did with those grave 
kill joy companions, Rasselas and Imlac. Oh, 
for wings ! for wings !" 

" Take heed, Grace ; you stand very near the 
edge of a precipice — your wings would not save 
you if your foot slipped." 

'^ Come^ then, let us go back. I'm on the 
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red hot ploughshares of torture till I know all 
that is to be known about myself." 

" About your antecedents, I suppose ; of 
yourself you surely may know as much as you 
please without those letters." 

" Well, well, don't quibble ; you know what 
I mean. I want to know name, birth, and 
lineage; you must not be angry with me. I 
love you all, dearly, dearly love you-^dear 
Mamsy, with her warm, good heart; Edith's 
prim lectures, Janet's laughing eyes, and 
Miriam's saint-like holy smile : and you, Mab, 
my better half, my own sweet sister, I do love 
you — you know I do. I would even bring myself 
to love dear, clever, learned, stiff, starched Mr. 
Good, if 1 thought I was going to say good bye 
to him for ever; and even John — oh, no! — not 
John, I never, never could remember him in the 
same breath with words of love." 

" Stay, Grace — you will talk yourself hoarse. 
Ton are not gone yet, butterfly; who knows 
when you may be. Letters are not living 
servants sent to fetch you ' with compliments,' 
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or necessarily directions to forward yoa ^ with 
care, this side upwards.' " 

^^ True ; but here we are. And now I have gone 
through the ordeal of suspense by fire fairly 
enough. Have I not, Mab?" 

It was no surprise to us, but considerable dis* 
appointment to poor Grace, to find dear Mamsy 
seated in close confabulation with Mr. Good, 
and much more to find that gentleman prepared 
solemnly to address her in the voice of admo- 
nition and counsel. 

" My dear Miss Grace, my respected friend, 
Mrs. Owen, has just applied to me for counsel 
and assistance in a difficulty of a most delicate 
nature in which you are a principal party con- 
cerned." 

"Indeed?" 

" It seems that certain letters have been 
confided to her, written by your mother to her 
brother, your uncle." 

"Indeed?" 

"These letters contain many very painful 
details, none, however, that throw the least 
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light upon the real names of either of your 
parents, or that afford the least clue to their 
present existence or locality. Mrs. Owen thinks 
it would be much better that these papers should 
not at present be read by you. Are you pre- 
pared to submit to her judgment and wishes?' 

^^Mrs. Owen has not yet asked my sub- 
mission." 

^^ But she does so now, Grace, through me." 

'^ Then through you, Mr. Good, I must beg 
to decline the negociation of a third party." 

'^ Miss Grace, are you not conscious of the 
pride that is dictating this reply ?" 

^^I am conscious, Sir, that I placed those 
papers voluntarily in the hands of Mrs. Owen, 
who is to me as a mother, and from whose lips 
I am now awaiting permission to read them." 

" Grace is right, Mr. Good," said my mother. 
'^ I ought not to have shrunk myself from the 
task of acknowledging to her my sense of the 
propriety of these papers being witheld at present, 
and so conscious am I of the candour and good 
sense she has already evidenced, that I at once 
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directly appeal to it again for a decision as to 
whether I should return them to her, or wait the 
course of events, which may bring forth rere- 
lations more satisfactory and less harrowing." 

^* One question let me ask : " Grace paused, 
and then almost breathlessly added : ^' is there 
aught of shame or disgrace linked with my 
name?" 

** Much sorrow, Grace love, much error, but 
not what the world might designate as shame 
or sin. Perhaps in a year or two, Grace, these 
papers may, without any scruple, be placed in 
your hands ; at present in my esteem they are 
too sacred - to be made the subject of long ex-* 
planations or idle surmises ; they might call for, 
and give rise to many such in your mind. Wait, 
love; you are yet a mere child, scarcely of an age 
to comprehend, much less to bear the burden of 
heart sorrows, such as your mother has herein 
revealed.*' 

'' Is she dead or living?" 

^^ There is nothing here to throw light upon 
the real facts; her confidence to her brother ex- 
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tends only to the acknowledgment of her mar- 
riage, but with whom is not revealed ; it is a 
part of the sinful bond of concealment placed 
upon her. Your birth, instead of being the joy 
and solace to a mother's heart that a first-born 
child's should, by God's blessing, ever be, is a 
source of anguish and grief; and there is men- 
tion made of a little brother, whose arrival was 
the signal for fresh storms of sorrow and adver- 
sity. There is another later letter — the latest—* 
which expresses the fulness of a sister's love and 
gratitude for the tenderness and sympathy ex- 
tended to her by her brother, and with a mother's 
fondest prayers, you are confided to his care. 
Mingled with a parent's heart yearnings, are 
condolences upon his own domestic bereavment. 
The letters are addressed to Edward Livius, 
Capt., R.N., but as your mother was married, 
that of course is not your name — there are details 
and reproaches, revelations of trials resulting from 
the tangled web of deceit woven about her by 
the selfishness of him who should have been her 
shield and protection. But, Grace dear, I am 
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forgetting these are the obstacles to your reading 
them yourself — it is not right that you should 
form any judgment of your parents upon such 
partial revelations. A child should ever hold 
the memory and name of both father and mother 
in equal veneration. Remembering the possi- 
bility that you may yet one day be re-united to 
them I should be acting, I think, wrongly in con- 
fiding to you what they would themselves have 
reserved as among the sacred confidences of their 
past lives." 

** Then they live, you think, and I may be 
restored to them." 

*^ They may live, but how, where, under what 
names, or what their relative positions may be, 
are subjects upon which I think it wiser not to 
speculate too freely ; are you content, Grace, with 
my statements, or do you desire more?" 

^^ I desire all, I wish to read and judge for 
myself, but^ dear Mrs. Owen, dear Mamsy, I 
will submit to your will. But you will promise 
one day they shall be mine. I shall not always 
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live on in this dreadful state of agony and sus- 
pense." 

^' Is it agony, Grace dear, to be as my own 
child to me ! but no, dearest, do not contradict 
it ; it is painful, I know it, but we have all our 
trials, dear ; yours are peculiar, and have fallen 
prematurely. I would fain shield you from any 
aggravation of them." 

^^ You are indeed my more than mother, 
Mamsy dear, to bear with my wayward murmurs ; 
but say at least that I shall always be your own, 
as dear to you as now ; and, Mamsy dear, there 
is one more thing I would ask ; let me bear your 
name always, let none know that I have no right 
to any." 

And the sweet girl's head drooped. 

^^ You always have done so, Grace, dear, and 
there is nothing revealed that should alter it at 
present. Your lawful, rightful name will one 
day perhaps be made as clear as the existence of 
your parents." 

^^ Thank you, dear Mamsy, and now let us 
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try and forget this disappointment, and be 
thankful it is no worse. Ah, well ! ah, well ! 
my butterfly wings have turned out only silly 
moth's, and here they are scorched at the very 
first essay to flutter in the brightness !'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE PASTILE BURNER. 



It was decided that we should for a season give 
up our annual migration to the ^* pastile burner," 
as Grace had christened our quaint little rural 
box, which she declared to have been the model 
for all those fanciful conceits in imitation delf 
architecture, that figure upon cottage mantel 
pieces under that utilitarian cognomen. And a 
pretty model it was, with its low spreading roof, 
rustic verandah, and colonnade of woodbine and 
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clematis twined fir poles running round, enve- 
loping the compact little domicile in a perfect 
bower of sweet scented creepers and climbers, 
and ever-blooming monthly roses, with its minia- 
ture breakfast and dining and drawing room 
casements all opening out into this luscious gal- 
lery of floral gems; the very ideal cottage for 
Love to take lodgings in, without a vestige or 
symptom of possibility of poverty ever enter- 
ing in at the door to drive him out of the 
window. 

The little square mass — verandah, flowers, 
and all — stood mounted upon a little shelving, 
grassy bank, which we, out of our voluminous 
vocabulary of romance, had dignified by the 
name of " terrace," and adown which, in the 
earlier stages of our infantine career, it had been 
our choicest pastime to practice rolling with 
graceful ease. In later years, however, since a 
little of the propriety of young-ladyism had 
crept over us, and the sobriety that bore trace 
of a touch from the finger of sorrow, had stolen 
across our hearts, we had been contented to 
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make the l)ower-Iike shelter on its sammit our 
summer sitting room; and there, with dear 
Mamsy as our guide and counsellor, had we 
tasted the first draughts from the sparkling 
rivers of poetry and prose, with which the 
realms of fiction were just then beginning to be 
deluged ; for dear Mamsy had greatly relaxed in 
her system of discipline with regard to books, 
and while we read, or listened entranced to the 
music of Marmion, the pathos of Ivanhoe, or 
the gorgeous fancy painting of Lalla Rookh, 
she entered into all with the zest of girlhood, 
bringing to our aid the just appreciation of ripe 
maturity. Mr. Good had remonstrated in 
vain. 

" I have had a lesson," was her reply to him. 
'• I once, and once only that I can remember, 
had to blush for one of my daughters. My 
friend Mrs. Norton, with her two daughters, 
was once staying with us, when in a mixed 
party, one of them in conversation made a quo- 
tation from Sterne. Miriam, who had never 
been permitted to see even the outside • of a 
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novel, quickly and bloshingly appealed to Mary- 
Norton, with a remonstrance : 

^^ ^ Is it possible you can be allowed to read 
such books as Sterne's ?' 

^^ Poor Mary looked sadly discomposed, but 
her mother, qaietly turning to my poor self-con- 
victed Miriam, answered : 

^^ ' My daughter did not know Sterne was a 
coarse writer. What she has read has been 
under her mother's eye.' 

'^ I confess," added my mother, when repeat- 
ing this to Mr. Grood, ^^ that I sat reproved--- 
convicted, and have altered my opinions and 
practice since." 

Bat we were not to rusticate this summer; 
we were to have an influx of metropolitan visi- 
tors, claiming hospitality for a time, and, more- 
over, there were advantages to be gained in the 
way of migratory artists, who occasionally fol- 
lowed in the wake of the fashionables during the 
little " watering place " " season." Weyford 
was not over blest with talented professors. 

It had a music master, who presided at the 
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parish church organ once a week, and filled up 
the intervals of time bj' giving lessons — such as 
they were — the rapping of knuckles, and enqui- 
ries as to whether our ears had been left under 
our pillows, being the alternate running com- 
mentaries upon the rather numerous mistakes 
we made, resulting in no small degree from ner- 
vous haste on our part to release ourselves and 
him as soon as possible from the ordeal of being 
listened to watch in hand for a stipulated hour. 
Poor Mr. Crow, however, sunk into insignificance 
during the " season, " when a real " artist, " 
flourishing in genuine moustache, an accredited 
INI, or ONI, as the case may be, termination to 
his proper name, made a flying visit, and reaped 
a fair harvest among the buds of aristocracy 
that had been transplanted thither for a time 
from their hot-houses at home. 

Portrait painters, too, and sketchers took ad- 
vantage of the tide to enrich their galleries, 
portfolios, and purses, so that in reality solid 
benefits were to be reaped from the abandonment 
of our summer trip. Grace had a taste for 
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pencils and crayons — I for music, and we were 
to seize this opportunity for the higher cultiva- 
tion of our several inclinations. 

Mamsy and I were sitting quietly working 
one morning when Jane Grant came in with a 
stranger's card. 

" Mr. De Beauvoir/' said my mother. *' I do 
not know the name." 

He must have overheard the words. I felt 
sure of it hy the peculiar smile upon his features 
as he entered. It seemed as though it were an 
uncommon privilege to be unrecognized. It was 
a curious errand he had come upon, nothing less 
than to persuade dear Mamsy to let him take 
possession of the ^^ Fastile Burner" for the sum- 
mer season. 

" Mrs. De Beauvoir," so he said, " had set her 
heart upon it," and in the gravest possible 
manner he assured us he ^' dared not take no for 
an answer." He was a man that could have 
dared earth and heaven. ^'To a footstool or 
door-mat, T do assure you," he pleaded, " every 
iota of upholstery, or housemongery shall be held 
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intact and in order, as though yon had glned 
them to their places/' It was no use remon- 
strating, no use saying *' we may want it ;" " we did 
not wish to let strangers hare even temporary 
possession ;" all and every thing was over-ruled, 
and ere long I saw clearly he had gained his 
point. 

I had been watching him closely. Where had 
I seen him before? or when — ^in dreams or in 
life? It was not himself exactly, it was his 
smile; his pertinacious, steady look of deter- 
mination, bright withal, and brimming full of 
animated fun, wilful, imperious, yet coaxing and 
playful that seemed familiar. 

When matters seemed approaching a climax, I 
stole from the room, and seeking up Grace, im- 
parted my fears that the cottage, her dear 
" Pastile Burner," was going to be resigned into 
a stranger's keeping. 

" But come," I added, " I want you to take a 
peep at this handsome interloper. He is a 
genuine sample, I expect, of your fairy-like 
* world ;' besides, I want you to tell me where 
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and when I have seen him before; his counten- 
ance seems perfectly familiar to me." 

But even as I spoke a dawning flash of the 
truth came across my mind. It was Grace her- 
self, masculinized^ and with Will Jervis' ^^ flowing 
hair and whiskers,'' that had conjured up in my 
brain the vision, the phantasy of my own vivid 
fancy that had sprung into existence at the 
moment of Grace's impersonation of the Siddons^ 
and Will's graphic delineation of the ^^ smartish 
fine gen'l'man." 

In a moment the startling conviction got hold 
of my imagination that this was no other than 
the identical stranger ; it took my breath away ; it 
stunned me ; it held me in absolute bondage. I 
should lose her, be alone, forgotten, superseded; 
her chrysalis was falling ofl^ her wings were 
come, and I was no more than the old pupa 
husk. Jealousy laid hold of me with its fangs. 
I trembled, I quivered. 

^^ Mabel, you are ill! — what is the matter? 
You are as pale as death. Mabel, speak !" Grace 
cried. 
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I drew a deep breath, and the year burthened 
moment of thought was gone, but it had left a 
heart furrow. 

**Corae, Mabel, whatever ails you? Have I 
bewitched you, that you stare so at me? What 
is it?" 

I must speak, 1 felt, or the truth too would 
flash on her; that must not be, they must not 
meet ; what ailed me indeed — the common-place, 
emotionless Mabel! One moment had trans- 
formed me into a subtle, scheming, false, treach- 
erous foe. What matter if it were all fancy, all 
a chimera of the brain, the will to do a wrong 
was present. 

" Come away, Grace, this cottage question 
has unsettled me. No, we won't see him again, 
let us get away out of sight; he shall not have 
the cottage. We will rebel, we will protest, we 
will not let him have it." I almost dragged her 
after me. 

We had changed characters. Grace stood 
transfixed with wonder. 

" Mabel ! Mabel ! why does it affect you so ?" 
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• 

Ab, why indeed? my thoughts went on; they 
had been travelling railroad pace throughout, 
and far enough off from the cottage. Why, 
indeed? they echoed; we have looked for it, 
talked of it, dreamed of it, consented to it, this 
separation — why does it affect me so? But the 
gulf between us had never before been looked 
down into ; never face to face had I stood with 
my solitude in the valley of gloom, with the 
sister of my heart, my brighter, happier, 
cheerier self, flown to the mountain heights oi 
the bright, busy, beaming world. 

And even as we stood there, he came forth ; I 
would have shrunk away with her, hidden her, 
enveloped her from his sight, but it was too late. 
He must see her. My back was towards him. 
There was a moment's pause, my eyes were on 
her — her colour rose — I dared not turn my 
head — another moment's pause and he was 
gone. 

'^ Mabel/' she said, '^ what does this agitation 
mean, and that stranger, too, what made him 
start so when he saw us; and how strangely 

£ 5 
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immovable you stood. What is the meaning of 
it? we have never seen him before," 

Then he had started; it was so, it was no 
fancy. No, we had never seen him, it was only 
/ had had this phant<«i guest side by side, in 
all my dreams, and walks, and thoughts. And 
now what must I do? Where pour out my 
heart's burthen. 

" Go back, Grace, to the drawing room, they 
will tell you all about it. I must be alone a 
little while." 

" I cannot leave you, Mabel; you are not well 
I am sure." 

" You must leave me, Grace." 

The words were spoken harshly, they re- 
bounded back again to my ears with a deep- toned 
echo of anguish, "Tou must leave me," it 
sounded like the knell of separation. 

My spirit could hear no more — in one long 
burst of weeping I fell upon her neck — all re- 
straint was gone, all hope of concealment, all 
shadow of reserve. In a moment the suspicion 
that had become a truth to my own rapid work-* 
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ing mind, would have burst forth in sharp, sudden 
startling words of certainty; but they were 
stayed. Mr. and Mrs. Good came in at the 
moment. 

Thank God there were strangers present to 
necessitate restraint, I was no longer the crea- 
ture of impulse. One breath of the atmosphere 
surrounding Mr. Grood would have stilled whirl- 
winds of passionate emotion in my nature. 

^^ Mabel is not well, dear Mamsy ; that strange 
man with his wild look, has scared her, or ^ 
thought of losing the dear pastile burner. Is he 
going to be let have it?" 

^^ It is not quite settled ; but, Mab dear, you 
should not take trifles so deeply to heart. You 
surely would not have me so dog-in-the manger 
like, as to refuse these people the cottage we 
have only so recently declared must srtand usdesd 
through these summer months; besides whicih 
you must know they have offered a most exorbi- 
tant rent, which is not wholly to be set aside in 
our calculations ; pounds are pounds with us in 
these times, hey, Mab 7" 
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" Well, well, if it must be so it cannot be 
helped ; but, Mamsj, let me go and lie down, I 
do not feel well, my head is bursting." 

Tt was not very common for me to indulge in 
headaches, we had scarcely yet reached the age 
to suffer much in reality, from those throbbings, 
and weary, sickening leaden pressures, that the 
heavy hand of care or the capricious darts of 
passion lay upon their victims. 

A headache was a genuine demand for nursing 
and doctoring; a sympton of organic bodily dis- 
order; it had no other signification in our house- 
hold vocabulary. I was beginning to learn that 
it had another in the vocabulary of inward ex- 
perience. 

Like the Irishman's ball in the shoulder which 
surprised him by taking the strength out of his 
legs, the strong pulls that were being made 
about the imaginary seat of my affections, pro- 
duced strange whirls of confusion about the ma- 
terial seat of mind and thought. 

There was need of reflection. What should I 
do? There was no dogmatical truth concerned, 
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no doctrinal question implicated, and religion, 
by name, had never been theoretically inculcated 
as haying anything to do with any other mental 
exercises ; nevertheless there was an inner region 
where her voice made itself heard, unrecognised, 
and in disguise ; where Conscience sat upon the 
throne, where Truth and Justice unfurled their 
standard ; where ^^ Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you," was the law of light 
and life, the bondage of the free. And to this 
hidden tribunal were my thoughts and will to be 
brought ; before this court was my selfishness to 
plead its cause. It was but a puny cause, a mere 
hand's breadth of cloud yet, but there were ele- 
ments for great effects. 

Vigour of intellect was coming on, 'twas but 
to plan, contrive, and deceive a little, and even 
I, a child, may be able to subvert .all the natural 
order of results, retard the stream of circum- 
stances, and impede the current of events. The 
will to do evil was present, a wild longing to test 
the powers of mind upon the waves of adventure 
seized me; that a meeting between these two was 
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the sole evil to be warded ofi^ the only quicksand 
to test mj skill, made it an easy beginning, and 
thoroughly reconcileable with the special plead- 
ings of selfishness. 

But the mole-hill of fact out of which my 
mountain of fancy had grown, soon dwindled 
down again to its natural proportions. My in- 
significance in the giant machinery of Froyidence, 
under the guiding skill of Omnipotence, began 
to make itself felt ; sober Reality was reinstated 
upon the throne usurped by Bomance. 

Bewildered by the tangled wilderness of ills, 
that bad sprung up in the mazes of unbridled 
fancy around my little apple of knowledge, I 
broke the web, like many an c^der child, by 
simple deed of truth and confidence. Upon 
another would I place the burthen ; out of my 
own hands should be removed the power of 
harm. 

It were false to say this phase of experience 
is exaggerated. The first conscious tampering 
with truth, — entering into calculations with ex- . 
pediency — speculations on success in the paths of 
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diplomacy. Is there one living in the sunlight 
of Christianity who cannot fix the hour and 
moment of the first dark conflict with temptation, 
when vanquished or victorious, the foot- print of 
the enemy is left behind upon the virgin -soil of 
the heart. 

All honour and thanks be rendered to that 
discipline, however dark, however else mistaken, 
which shall succeed, e'en though unwittingly, in 
giving power and clearness to the voice of truth 
within — that shall leave to childhood and youth 
the blessings of a ^^tender conscience," uncased by 
pharasaic pride, selfishness, or sectarian bigotry, 
and free from all unhealtShy, morbid whinings of 
spurious rhapsodies and sickly cant. 

" Mabel, are you better now," said my mother's 
voice, subdued to the pitch of sick room tender- 
ness. 

^* Much better, dear mamma, but I have some- 
thing to say to you. Did you not recognise the 
likeness between the stranger who was here to 
day, and our Grace?" 
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" No ! Mabel, not at all; he was very dark, 
she is quite fair." 

'^ Only his hair is dark, his eyes are a deep 
blue, almost a purple,- just the same violet hue 
that hers have, but it is not in feature, it is in 
expression, in the spirit as it were that pervades 
the whole face, that the likeness dwells. Dear 
mamma, I know it is her father." 

" Mabel, my child, how wildly you talk ; you 
let that little romancing head of yours conjure 
up the very strangest, most extravagant notions 
conceivable. And so I suppose it is this will-o- 
the-wisp phantom that has been scaring away 
your wits, my poor child, and causing this nasty 
tiresome head-ache. You must really put reins 
on your imagination or one day, my love, it 
may run away with you and cause fatal mis • 
chief." 

'^ It is truth, mamma. He is the long lost 
father of Grace. I know it. Would it not be 
mercy to tell her ?" 

*' Were it even a plausible supposition, Mab, 
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dear, I am not at all sare it would be right or 
wise prematurely to excite the feelings of our 
dear little orphan child by surmises that may 
prove totally mistaken." 

" Well, mamma, upon you rests the responsi- 
bility." 

^^ You speak that, dear, as solemnly as though 
charged with some awful message." 

^' Perhaps, dear mamma, I may feel so ; at 
any rate the burthen of my conscience is re- 
lieved." 

Grace was the sole bit of romance in our matter 
of fact lives, and around her there had always 
rested a vague cloud of dreamy obscurity that 
gave abundant material for our imaginations to 
convert into landscapes, portraits, or dramatic 
scenery, and freely we went to work with fancy's 
paint box — one and all of us; but the sober 
wisdom of maturity generally contrived to keep 
within the boundary lines of probability, whilst 
our erratic pencils were ever wandering hither 
and thither, and dipping into rainbow hues, until 
a perfect kaleidoscope destiny, as changeful and 
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as vascillating as a whirling cbromatrope, was for 
ever dazzling oar senses and our eyes. 

Now one of us at least began to be thoughtful ; 
a time of watching and waiting was at hand ; my 
mother^s only active movement being a decision 
to aid any progress towards acquaintance with 
the strangers, that may possibly arise from their 
neighbourhood and relationship as tenants^ to 
which she now at once consented. I could see 
my strong faith had made a convert. 
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CHAPTER V. 



GU£STS. 



Womanhood seemed far enough distant yet. 
In hearts, in habits, we were still children. 
The world lay in the distance; seventeen years 
of our lives had been passed within the limits of 
that little boot-like promontory, with its one 
little town and its sprinkling of hamlets. Bocks, 
stones, blue clay cli£&, and white chalk hills 
glistening in the sunshine, like a silver setting 
to our little bay, caverns and precipices, were 
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our playthings and daily haunts ; we had dived 
into quarries and marvelled over fossil records 
of another world ; had exhumed icthyosauri and 
plesiosauri to enrich the museum of many an 
amateur geologist, and brought home pudding 
stones in our time enough to have stocked a 
mason's yard. But the beauties of a sylvan 
landscape were pictures still of imagination. 
An eagle or a whale were less of strangers than 
a nightingale, the jargon of the fisherman far 
more familiar and intelligible to us than the 
drawing-room slang of fashionable coteries. 
Both of us were beginning to beat against the 
bars of our cage — in thought at least — when 
the advent of some long-looked-for cousins on a 
visit brought a change. 

Mary, the eldest of the three, was a confirmed 
invalid. She had that peculiar beauty of eye 
that always tells of physical infirmity — that 
softness of look and tone that speaks of secret 
torture wearing away the earthiness of human 
nature, like the dropping of water. Jessie, the 
younger, was a sort of epicene genius. She 
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wore boys' caps and riding habits, played the 
violin and flute, and aimed at being an author 
— I rather think she would have shrunk from 
the ^^ ess" being added. Edward was handsome, 
of course — what hero of romance is not! I 
once heard it said, by one of those dealers in 
sparkling paradoxes, who run rampant in 
society, building up a fame by attacking every 
preconceived notion that ever existed, that 
beauty and goodness were inseparable. I think 
he rather meant synonymous : it came out — the 
dogmatic assertion, with the sharp twang of a 
newly discovered truth; and, finding an echo 
somewhere in the lumber room of tangled 
conceits among the minds of his hearers, went 
down among the great original conceptions of a 
splendid genius. Did you ever listen to one 
of those great original thinkers — did you ever 
try to sift the common sense from their rhetoric 
on stilts ; it is amazing how very small a residue 
you will be able to find. But I was going to 
describe my cousin Edward. I said he was 
handsome; so, perhaps, he was, but there was 
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something about him far above physical beauty. 
It was not intellect, not thought — though both 
were written on his features and shone from the 
depths of his dark blue eye — it was something 
more; it was the dignity of manhood, the 
purity of a heart untarnished by the contamina- 
tions of life and the world as they stand in the 
vocabulary of young men. A parent, to him 
was a being to reverence; a sister a holy thing 
to cherish and protect; a woman was the type 
of purity in his eyes — " Every great and good 
man is half a woman," he would sometimes 
quote as the creed of one who was to hitn the 
model of all human wisdom and excellence, and 
who perhaps had early instilled into his mind 
the ambition to be ^^ woman-natured." And 
yet Edward, so outwardly amiable, could be, 
and was to me from the first moment of our 
meeting, studiously cold and stern. To Grace 
he could manage to be civil and kind; eveu 
Jessie, with her odd ways and wild whims, 
never got anything but smiles from him; as for 
Mary, she seemed his idol : sometimes it crossed 
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me that her decided preference for me annoyed 
him — that he was jealous of the hours we spent 
togedier. I could understand his being jealous 
of such a sister's love. And yet that could not 
explain the look of almost positive dislike that 
had passed over his face when we first met, or 
the tone of covert bitterness with which every 
word having reference to me was spoken. No 
one, perhaps, less sensitive to affection, .less 
selfishly alive to the tones of kindness would 
have noticed it. But I knew it at once, and 
felt it. Had I been less a child, perhaps, I 
might have felt pique, perhaps aimed at making 
a conquest of so rebellious a will ; as it was I 
learned only to feel sorry and wish that things 
may alter. 

Mary could seldom join in the rambling 
excursions Jessie delighted in'; Grace was gene- 
rally her companion, and Mary and I were left 
alone with dear Mamsy : Edward usually 
managed to come in with the walkers. One 
day, however, he happened to return suddenly 
and alone. Mary and I were together, and 
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discussing somewhat warmly the merits of a 
novel he had laid down before going out. Mary 
was checking my enthusiastic praise of passages 
that seemed to me like key notes to the chords 
of one's own soul. I had no disposition to go 
on with my part of the conversation, and if I 
had there was no opportunity, for, scarcely 
heeding my presence, Edward took up the 
argument. 

" It may perhaps be false philosophy," he re- 
plied to some remark of hers ; '' he certainly 
endeavours to connect knowledge and misery in 
all his characters, ignorance and happiness, and 
sometimes would almost make out learning, in- 
tellectual pursuits, and the elegancies of litera- 
ture to be mainsprings of crime; but he is 
everywhere led to be paradoxical in conse- 
quence." 

"There is a deeper want in his writings, 
Edward, you know for me. Wisdom of any 
kind must be truth, and all truth should be ac- 
knowledged as springing from the fountain of 
truth. In my mind a heavy responsibility 
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restR upon talent; no book, I think, ought ever 
to be written, from which we may not rise from 
the perusal better as well as wiser." 

" Better ! In what way ?" I asked somewhat 
hastily. 

" Improved in heart as well as mind," Mary 
answered. 

^^ But surely that must in a measure rest with 
ourselves. Edith used in our schoolroom to tell 
us that the bee found honey while the wasp only 
found a sting." 

" Not a very logical argument, cousin Mabel," 
Edward remarked ; "the wasp's sting is not drawn 
from the same flower as the bee's honey, but it 
may pass for poetical. But, Mary dear, if just 
now you were meaning to advocate religious 
novels, I think you were defending some of the 
grossest humbugs that were ever penned." 

" Why should not a novel be religious?" said 
Mary. " It professes to be a picture of human 
nature or human society. Is religion excluded 
from the thoughts of any of us, or indeed from 
the conversations of most of us?" 

VOL. I. F 
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" Unfortunately no !" exclaimed Edward, " but 
Minna darling, I did not mean that lapsus to 
apply to your conversation. You know, dearest, 
I did not/' 

And be rose and came towards us, and seating 
himself by her side, took her hand within his 
own. 

There was something beautiful to look upon 
in the holy love that seemed to bind those two 
together. 

"Dear, dear Edward! how I long to know 
that we feel alike on all points." 

"Let us be contented, Minna, with loving 
each other ; we feel alike on that point at any 
rate." 

For a moment they had forgotten my pre- 
sence. 

" But we were talking of religious novels," 
he added quickly. " Now of all unfair methods 
of religious controversy, I hold that the religious 
novel is decidedly the most atrocious. The 
author has absolute power over body, soul, mind, 
conscience, reason, argument, constancy, «nd 
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conviction. A hero can be made horrible in 
aspect, and revolting in vice, to suit a hostile 
creed; amiable, intellectual, virtuous, if he is 
intended to leave the hostile creed and become a 
convert to the true. He can be made to talk 
as much nonsense as it may suit the author's 
purpose; give utterance to the very weakest ar- 
guments ; in fact, make only a mock resistance 
to his opponents, and die an ignominious death 
in the battle that would make every fellow com- 
rade ashamed of him, if, indeed, any one of 
them could ever be found to heed his sayings or 
doings ; but the fact is, no one ever does read 
such books but those who agree with the author. 
The hand behind pulling at the wires would 
spoil even Punch and Judy, much more the 
trash and trumpery wrapped round the flimsy 
puppets of a religious novel." 

^ But, cousin Edward^ surely the same argu- 
ment may hold good of all fictitious writing; an 
auiHior must make his characters tiie medium for 
developing his own ideas on philosophy as much 
as religion," I ventured to say. 

F 2 
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^' He may embody his own thoughts in some 
one character, or perhaps speak his own thoughts 
through the mouths of several; but a genuine 
novel should, as Mary just now observed, be a 
picture of society or human nature as it is, or at 
least give some life-like individual portrait. But 
philosophy and religion are two different things ; 
and man may calmly and dispassionately draw a 
faithful representation from many various schools 
of philosophy, and perhaps draw up a good con- 
troversial argument between them; but I doubt 
the power of any one mind to make a fair selec- 
tion of types from any two schools of religion, 
himself being of one of them." 

'' Why r 

^^ Because religion is made up of passion, 
enthusiasm, narrow mindedness, and selfish 
bigotry." 

"Edward, Edward," exclaimed Mary, "re- 
member, my dear boy, such thoughts, if you have 
them, should at least be cautiously expressed. 
Surely, Edward, all religion, even as you have 
seen and heard it set forth, is not cant." 
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^^ No. I grant that some possess nominally 
less of that ingredient than others; but you 
know I have long ceased to acknowledge the im- 
portance of any distinctive creeds. Has not the 
earth been deluged with blood, society been torn 
into shreds, family ties been riven asunder, hearts 
broken, homes desecrated, nations even been 
trodden under foot, and all in the n^me of re- 
ligion, and under, the banner of Christianity. God 
may be all that he is set before us — good, merci- 
fuU and kind — but as I do not see that goodness, 
mercy, or kindness exercised in the world for the 
comfort, happiness^ or welfare of mankind, as I 
see, sorrow, suffering, work, the outward condi- 
tion of the mass of human creatures around, 
beings many of them bowing down beneath the 
burthens resting on them with a meekness, a 
fortitude, and a resignation that would almost 
deify in my eyes human nature itself; as I see 
that all this is suffered to go on, what then is 
the practical good of the sovereignty of a God 
of Lover 

" There is a future, Edward," Mary quietly 
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answered ; ^^ but there is more in these thoughts 
than I can answer I know ; many of them have 
passed through my own mind^ but the certain 
consciousness of a Father's love has kept me 
from the chaos of doubt and darkness into which 
I know you acknowledge yourself to be plunged; 
but Mabel will feel litUe interest in such dry 
disquisitions. Ethics or philosophy have few 
charms for sweet seventeen, have they, Mabel?" 
*^ Too much I am afraid, dear Mary ; my 
cousin Edward has been throwing down a Dkity 
that was beginning to rise up in my heart, a 
rival to the mysterious God of Vengeance and 
Justice that was the terror of my nursery child- 
hood; the Grod of Dr. Watts, before whom 



* There's not a sin that we commit, 
Or wicked word we say, 
But in his dreadful book tis writ, 
Against the judgment day.' 



There have been times of late when the reality 
of that awful God being a Father came home to 
me; the Lord's prayer, in an hour of sorrow. 
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deep, deep sorrow, first brought it home, but my 
cousin Edward would take away that vision." 

"No, cousin Mabel^ I would not. I have 
been accustomed to speak my thoughts aloud to 
Mary ; she has a strong mind, and I have never 
bad any fear of shaking her faith, which is her 
happiness ; if one word I have said has planted 
a doubt in your mind, I shall deeply regret that 
this conversation has been carried on ; doubts 
are not happinesis, and I am free to acknowledge 
the certainty of an Atheist's creed requires an 
amount of philosophy to make it endurable, of 
which I^ cannot boast. My own mind is a 
wilderness of doubts ; I am no boasting scoffer 
at things holy ; the brightest and most beautiful 
characters 1 have ever met with have been 
genuine Christians." 

" I confess that I feel too weak sometimes to 
be trusted alone with a paradox,'* 1 replied in 
turn. " If any expression or thought answers to 
any pre-existing dream of my own mind, it seems 
instantly to come home to me with the power of 
truth ; and I find myself oftentimes involved in a 
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dilemma by adopting it as a point of belief. I 
find it to be the case so often, with almost every 
mind that I am brought into contact with, that 
my own sometimes appears little better than a 
receptacle for other persons ideas, an ^ Omnium 
gatherum' of thoughts and fancies ; I have very 
little originality I suppose.'' 

" I think you have a great deal, l^Iabel," Mary 
replied. 

" So do I," added Edward. 

There was considerable difference in the tone 
with which these two sentences were uttered. 
Edward's had, as usual when addressing me, or 
even speaking of me, the covert sarcasm that was 
to me so incomprehensible. 

After a pause I turned the subject by 
saying : — 

^^ Mamma has given me permission to go with 
you to church, next Sunday." 

The same peculiar smile flitted across Edward's 
face that had marked his features when I first 
met him ; it was almost haughtily that he hastily 
replied : 
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" If we prefer going to church, surely it need 
not compel you to disarrange your usual plans ; 
if Mary feels able to go, I shall accompany her, 
or otherwise stay at home, which she knows I 
should greatly prefer, if indeed walking and 
worshipping out of doors in Nature's temple is a 
forbidden enjoyment." 

"Edward! Edward! surely my aunt has 
meant the offer kindly; most probably it has 
been at the sacrifice of some prejudices !" 

" Most probably, certainly," 

I had then very little pride, it was not, at least 
at that period of my life, quick to take alarm. 
I felt stung but not irritated — hurt but not 
offended, my affections were stronger than my 
passions. 

"I will go to church, Mabel dear," said 
Mary, ^*you wish to go very much, do you 
not?" 

" Yes, I do, really, very much wish it. I have 
never yet been to the full service in the church 
here, although, years ago, I can remember going 

F 5 
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sometimes with narse to Wykehill churcli on 
Sunday afternoons." 

" Why do you wish it so rery much?' 

" I can scarcely tell you, but I am for one 
thing, yery tery fond of mnsic, and l^ere is a 
beautiful organ there/' 

" And so, my cousin Mabel," said Edward, 
^^ thinks it a fair thing to go to church as to a 
theatre, to hear sweet music, and perhaps the 
white surplice, the black gown, altar pieces, and 
other adjuncts are so many other accessories of 
theatrical display in her eyes." 

" In how manj ^es, Edward, are they any- 
thing more?' asked Mary. 

" Why you, Minna dear^ would fain convince 
me they all are essential elements — is tibat not 
what you call it — of religious service." 

^ No ! no ! Ed ward, I can see much beauty in 
them, much meaning; you remember you could 
not yourself refuse that they had such, when you 
heard Walter Evans." 

^' But I have never said thev were essential 
elements of worship. Mabel perhaps has never 
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had any ideas of a liturgical service placed before 
her, except that of a cold formula without life or 
spirit in it." 

^^No^ indeed I have seldom, however, beard 
much at all upon the point ; but did you mention 
Mr. Evans, that is the name of the new curate 
at the ehurch here, do you know him?" 

" We know a Mr. Evans," Edward replied 
^^ he was a college friend, of a friend of ours, and 
has occasionally stayed with us; but I should 
think not the same, he was not exactly what 
would be called Evangelical I fancy ; but there 
are such infinite divisions and subdivisions creep- 
ing into the church itself, to say nothing of the 
infinitessimalircCgmenta of dissent, that it is really 
difficult to know exactly to which any man be^ 
longs. I liked him better individually than any 
man I ever knew, because he seemed to have less 
humbug and caat than most^ and because he did 
not seem to think a man's religion was to be 
made up of a parcel of dogmas and doctrines to 
be worn upon Sundays and holydays, like his 
best suit of clothes, and laid up in lavender 
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during the week. If all the clergy were Walter 
Evanses there would be few infidels or dissenters 
I fancy." 

" Well then we will decide to go to church, 
and take this poor, panting Mabel with us," 
Mary said. 

" You can go, dear, if you think' you dare 
venture ; but I should advise you not ; if, however, 
Jessie and your cousin Mabel are both with you 
I should think you would not need me; if you 
very much wish it, however, I wiU accompany 
you of course ; if not, I would rather not." 

" I do wish it, dear, much." 

" Well, then be it so — but now I see Jessie 
and the butterfly coming in. I will go and send 
her to you ; I think I shall take a row by myself; 
if I do not come back soon, will you tell my aunt 
not to wait for me." 

And stooping to kiss his sister, without which 
he seldom, even for an hour, left her side, he 
turned to leave the room, without even glanc- 
ing towards me. 

For a few minutes Mary sat as though ab- 
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sorbed in her own thoughts; at last, looking up, 
she said quietly : 

^^ Mabel, you must not notice Edward's manner, 
he has not been here yet many weeks, it will 
pass off in time." 

^^ I do not see anything in his manner peculiar, 
Mary, to any one besides myself; to me he seems 
to have some feeling of dislike, though wherefore 
I cannot imagine ; the only solution I can give to 
it is that unwittingly I have offended his tastes. 
I can fancy him fastidious." 

" Ah, no, no, my child, don't fancy that, he 
will alter some day; meanwhile you must not 
heed it. I shall look to you, dear, for help in 
the first great object of my life's hopes, the 
bringing him back to the peace and contentment 
of Christianity, from which you may gather from 
his own words he thinks himself far enough re- 
moved : poor boy ! he has far more religion in 
him than he fancies." 

" Do you mean to say, Mary, that your brother 
calls himself an Infidel." 
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^'Infidd and A^thiest are hard wordjs," said 
Mary, colouring. 

'^ WdJily I do not know nittcb about either, dear 
Mary, but what the& does Edward call himself 7" 

^^ I don't think, dear, he knows himself; his 
heart is too warm, his nature too enthusiastic, to 
be contented with the coldness and intellec- 
tualism which satbfiesmany of the mere fashion- 
able religionists, and at the same time the in- 
consistencies, divisions^ and dogmas that are 
agitating all Christendom^ seem to his mind^ I 
fiajdcj, destructive of the very first principles of 
religion. But be is only in a transition state." 

" And what is your state^ Mary ?" 

*' Well, catechizer, I may say mine is scarcely 
much more advanced; bat occasionally there 
seems to me to be some solution of the difficulty^ 
in the idea that Truth lies scattered at present in 
broken fragments over the wh(^le universe of 
sects ; one day to be re-united iato a whole aad 
perfect statue* And now may I not too turn 
round and ask what is your experience?" 
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^^ Ab, my dear Mary, da not ask me. Reli- 
gion is an awful subject to my ideas. I am 
always thinking, and yet always trying to forget. 
Ob, tbe bours, the nights of misery I bare 
known. It does indeed seem at times as though 
there could be no God of Mercy looking on, to 
permit soeb sufferings." 

^^ Wait, Mabel dear, wait, tbe clouds will pass ; 
there never yet was a heart and mind strong and 
vigorous, that bad not its seasons of trouble and 
doubt; it is not the affcingof doctrines, and ana- 
tomizing of sects that can set this confusion to 
rights." 

"But here comes Jessie. Where have you been, 
runaway? and where have you left Grace?' 

" Oh, she has taken Edward by storm, and 
after no end of badgering they have persuaded 
dear old aunty to let them go on the water : that 
is, to let Grace. Edward was on his way to a 
boat we found, and now you will see he will go 
and upset her as sure as a gun, and I don't be« 
lieve either of them can swim. I wanted them 
to let me go and take an oar that I might have 
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been at hand in case of an upset. But no! 
Edward would not let me — the conceited puppy, 
he will fancy he can do everything. They will 
get a ducking. Mark my words ! But how are 
you, my sweetheart? Have you had any of 
those nasty shaky-sbakys?" 

And the miniature amazon bent down with 
motherly tenderness to kiss her sister. 

"And Mabel, too, why didn't you go with 
those two children at least; you might have 
kept them in order, and done the steering; that 
chit of a Grace knows no more than a ninny- 
hammer what she's about half her time. By 
the bye, we saw the De Beauvoir while we were 
out, the Exquisite, and he stared at that child 
as though she had been an angel with wings in- 
stead of a butterfly. I felt half inclined to 
challenge him on the spot; if I had had my 
horsewhip I would certes have made him feel its 
weight. Only fancy the De Beauvoir submitting 
ignominiously to be thrashed by a rival author?" 

And Jessie departed, slashing her whip over 
her imaginary rival's shoulders. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A CATASTROPHE. 



What I had heard in the conversation with Ed- 
ward and Mary annoyed me. I could see no 
purpose to be answered by these uncalled for re* 
velations. Did my cousin seek to make me 
voluntarily withdraw myself and my sympathies 
altogether from him? Did he seek to create a 
barrier to our friendship, or was it altogether 
unintentional confidence on his part? I found 
myself oftener dwelling upon the subject than I 
should have cared to own, until at length I 
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began to feel as though some weight rested upon 
me that I could not shake off. In our religious 
training there had always been so much of or- 
thodox doctrinal teaching, and so little applica- 
tion of religion to the practical duties and ac- 
tions of every day life, that it was long ere it 
suggested itself to my mind that any moral 
question was involved. 

Still there existed this pure temple of light 
within. Right and Wrong were at least separate 
and distinct, not for a moment to be confounded ; 
and there stood the Right, now claiming from me 
the risk of something I was beginning to value, 
liberty and free mental communion; it spoke un- 
flinchingly the truth, ^^confide all to your mother^ 
you h&ve a child's duty to perform, she is your 
rightful head and counaeUor, she is your proper, 
best, truest fifiend.'^ Wrong, under freedom's 
banner, said ^' confide what you like, but main- 
tain your own right of will and action." Ease, 
under deception's doak, said, ^^ steer a middle 
course; leave things to go their own way.'' 
There was yet another voice whispering '' which 
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would your cousiu Edward counsel?' and perhaps 
it was well that voice was answered almost with- 
out a moment's pause. '^ He would choose the 
right;" the ties of nature, the sanctity of the 
household affections are his creed, his living 
faith, and Kight gained the day. 

And I did tell her. To my surprise she 
evinced, no astonishment. She had known it. 

^^ But how is it. that you have never mentioned 
it, mamma?" 

^^ If they had not done so themselves, Mabel, 
I should perhaps soon have done so, at leasl if I 
had seen the least likelihood of your imbibing 
false views from them, but I did not. Mary I 
know to be a sweetly pious girl, as sound at 
heart as Bobert Hall himself, and as earnest a 
christian in deed and word; Edward fancies 
himself a Deist, perhaps Atheist, but his heart is 
stronger just now than his head, which has grown, 
confused from over-much thought, and Jessie is 
— what shall I say — a little cracked, but harm- 
less. Now, Mabel, what do you think of my 
explanation ?" 
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^^ I think, dear mamma, you cannot really be 
at heart what you profess, a narrow-minded, 
harsh, bigoted Baptist." 

'' Mabel, Mabel dear, think of what you are 
saying. I am a Baptist, a sincere one; I see in 
the Bible confirmation of my belief; but, Mabel, 
that does not necessitate my being harsh, nar- 
row-minded, or bigoted. I might perhaps have 
been so at one time. I was reared and educated 



a Baptist, had little communion in my early 
youth beyond the pale of our sect; had no heart 
strings, Mabel, drawing out my charity beyond 
that pale. I had not seen those I loved, honoured, 
and reverenced going back to old notions, as I had 
been taught to consider them, and fight and 
struggle for them. I had not then my own chil- 
dren, who had grown up in beauty, holiness, and 
truth by my side, severed from me by convic- 
tions as honest, as truthful, as sincere, as my 
own. I had not had to suffer a mother's struggles 
at losing the sympathy of those now left on earth 
the dearest to me." 
I had never known fully before that Edith, 
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Janet, and Miriam, had all gone back to the 
Church. 

"And yet, mamma, you place me where I 
may be likely to see and hear things that may 
wean me from your particular sect." 

" Our distinctive characteristics are few, 
Mabel; there is nothing more of them for you 
to learn, and heart religion, as I have said, I 
believe may be taught in any sect, and in the 
church itself by the holy men that are rising up 
within it. Besides, Mabel, perhaps I am only 
selfishly saving myself from future pain. You 
too, like your sisters, might one day find a home 
in another fold, and I would almost rather you 
should make your choice early in life, and as- 
sociate with me the pleasure of freedom than 
grow up fretting against restraint. And one 
other point you must not forget, Mabel; I may 
hope that, like the dove, you may come back to 
the ark, not finding where to rest the sole of 
your foot amongst the waters of strife, come 
back to the ark of a mother's love." 

"Surely that ark, my precious mother, I 
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need never leave, or if I do it shall be to bring 
back the olive leaf, and invite you abroad to 
fthare the enjoyment of peaoe«" 

** No, Mabel, my child ; my charity, or, as 
some may call it, mistaken benevolence, recog- 
nises all the good as God's children ; there are 
many roads to Heaven, bat I have journeyed 
along one little bye way too many weary years 
of my earthly pilgrimage to seek another path* 
way now. Please Grod, my child, we may journey 
on together yet a little longer, ^nd then should 
your heart incline to ol^er paths, God only 
grant they may be paths of righteousness.'* 

Such was my mother — my little narrow^ sec- 
tarian. Baptist mother! and I, her child, was. 
starting forth in all the pride of struggling isy- 
tellect grappling with metaphysics, dogmas, and 
doctrinal disputations, groping through all the 
mud and mire of doubts and faithlessness, whilst 
she, with her world wide heart, who 

'' Knew and knew no more, her Bible true," 

was calmly resting in peace and hope, scarce 
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raffled by wave or storm of earthly billows, and 
a stranger to all tempests of the souL Why 
was not I too such an one ? 

Sunday came, }mt with it no church- going. 
Mary was too ill to go out, Jessie could not or 
would not leave her, and to my great surprise 
my cousin Edward voluntered to accompany us 
to chapel. It was plainly somewhat of a 
penance, but it was explained by the few 
words, ^^ I do it as a mark of respect to my 
aunt; I would much prefer it to her sacrificing 
her feelings for our fancied gratification." This 
continued to be the arrangement for several 
Sundays, and the weeks passed on in much the 
same routine of duty, light talk, and occasional 
{deasare trips by land and water, when Mary 
could bear the fatigue. It was upon our return 
from one of these latter excursions, and while 
we were on our way from the boat going 
towards home, iihat Grace, who had been coquet* 
ting a little as I thought with Edward, pre- 
tended to be in dudgeon, and started off from 
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US by herself towards the edge of the walk, 
which formed a sort of unprotected sea wall 
around the bay; she was carrying the little 
cushion which had been used by Mary in the 
boat. Edward seemed thoughtful and a little 
annoyed at her manner, and I was cogitating iu 
my mind what had given rise to it all, when in 
passing one of the seats that are placed at 
intervals along the walk I saw Mr. De Beauvoir ; 
he was rising as though in the act of coming 
towards us, when a scream, or rather shriek- 
one of those piercing sounds that once heard 
rings in the ears a life time — reached us. In a 
moment — less — Mr. De Beauvoir was over; we 
heard the plunge; and in another moment the 
gathered group up on the edge saw him rise with 
Grace encircled by his left arm. The water was 
deep: the wall totally impracticable tor landing, 
and no boats at hand; he struck out with his 
right hand towards the nearest landing place to 
which simultaneously we were rushing, all save 
Edward — he was at Mary's side : she had fainted. 
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I saw he was pale as death. The chairman, 
with the rest, had impalsivelj fled to the scene 
of confusion. 

" Gro, Edward," it was the first time I had 
dropped the * cousin/ "I will stay by Mary, send 
the man back and I will see her safely home/' 

" No ! Mabel, this is my place — she is in 
another's hands, but if you will go and send back 
the man, I will thank you." 

He spoke as by the effort of a determined will. 
When I reached the spot, Grace still lay in Mr. 
De Beauvoir's arms, insensible. Jessie was voci- 
ferating hasty and loud directions in the voice of 
a word of command to a regiment of soldiers, 
whilst every one around stood staring vacantly, 
as though her voice were part of the winds or 
waves. With a hasty word to the chairman, and 
whisper to Jessie, " your sister has fainted," I 
made my way through the group, towards 
Grace. 

" We are close by home, Mr. De Beauvoir ; how 
can we remove her?" 

VOL. I. a 
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The two dripping figures seei^ed very unsuit- 
ably locked in an embrace. 

^'Oh she is living! she has only fainted. 
Agnes, Agnes, look up at me, my sweet one." 

" Mr. De Beauvoir," I spoke in a low but 
firm voice, *'your daughter will be likely 
to suffer much more unless we remove her 
speedily ; here is a chair, let her be placed in it, 
these cloaks and wrappings will do more towards 
her recovery than any thing else, until we get 
home." 

Mechanically my directions were carried 
out, he passively yielded her to us, the while 
fixing upon me one such long deep gaze of scru- 
tiny, wonder, and enquiry, that I began to doubt 
not only my wisdom in thus suddenly offering 
the key to a mystery in his mind, but whether I 
had not again endangered my reputation for 
sanity. We had but a few steps to walk, and 
the heavy and shining suit which encumbered 
Mr. De Beauvoir's figure must, of course, be 
speedily exchanged. I made the necessary offers 
of hospitality, issued orders to the servants, and 
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was turning to give my assistance in removing 
Grace, when, laying his hand on my arm, he in- 
terrupted me. 

^' Let me take her ! you owe me some expla- 
nation of your strange words ; my heart tells me 
something of their meaning, but will you oblige 
me by giving no utterance to such a whisper to 
another. The happiness of many is involved. 
No more now. Where shall I place her?" 

It was prayer meeting night, and dear Mamsy 
was not at home — all responsibility fell upon my 
shoulders. 

Two fainting girls, one of them half drowned, 
and a dripping stranger waiting for a dry suit 
of clothes, was business enough on hand in all 
its matter of fact details to drive romance far 
enough out of one's head. 

Our feminine wardrobes afforded no available 
materials wherewith to replace Mr. De Beauvoir's 
saturated broad cloth, and Edward, of course, 
must be appealed to. I found poor Mary sadly 
prostrate, the fright had brought on one of her 
convulsive fits which, although not frightful as 

G 2 
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often is the case, were extremely painful to wit- 
ness^ and left her afterwards thoroughly depressed 
and helpless. Edward was sitting by her side 
holding her hand ; Jessie wiping the moisture 
from her forehead and moistening her lips. 

For a moment all else was forgotten, she looked 
so sadly changed; I had not before seen her 
countenance after one of these attacks. 

" Oh Mary is very very ill !" I exclaimed, 
^^can we do nothing? Shall I send for Dr. 
Bond?" 

" No ! thank you, Mabel, she will soon recover ; 
the excitement was too much for her^ we will 
remain with her for the present. How is Grace?" 

" I scarcely know ; I have not yet seen her 
since she was taken up. Jane Grant is with 
her. But I want your aid, cousin Edward, in 
assisting Mr. De Beau voir to an exchange for his 
wet clothes." 

*' Is he here?" 

" Yes ! we could hardly suffer him to go else- 
where to remedy the inconveniences suffered for 
our sake." 
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" Ah ! truly, I had forgotten he saved her. 
I will come. I will saon return, Mary darling. 
Jessie! keep her perfectly quiet." 

Grace very speedily recovered. I took upon 
myself to order her to hed ; but no, she insisted 
on coming down to coffee, and of course she 
must. She had rather a ghostly look ; her long 
ringlets all tangled and wet with salt water, 
were with considerable diflSculty reduced to 
a level plain of smoothness, and when ga- 
thered together and drawn behind her ears, as it 
was needful to arrange them, gave her altogether 
with her unusual paleness and the dark look 
settled around her eyes, a most decided look of 
illness and premature womanliness so remarkable 
that I should scarcely have known her. 

She did not join us down-stairs, however, 
until we were all assembled, excepting Mary and 
Jessie. The commotion in the house had called 
for hand help as well as head guidance, and I 
had barely found time sufficient to make even 
details of the accident and rescue clear to poor 
dear alarmed Mamsy, before off she flew to proffer 
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nursing and sympathy to both the suffering ones, 
leaving me still burthened with my secret under* 
standing with Mr. De Beauvoir. Like me she 
had failed to persuade Grace of the propriety of 
a warm bed and hot negus ; the wilful puss, who 
seemed rather congealed than dissolved by her 
immersion, persevered in her determination to 
come down. 

When she entered the room, instinctively I 
glanced at Mr. De Beauvoir's countenance, but 
it was placid and immobile as a statue's, and 
apparently with very little effort of self control. 
Grace, in her present guise, seemed totally unfa- 
miliar to his eye. Such was my reading of his 
features. Edward, on the contrary, visibly 
started, and as visibly it was not alone with 
surprise at her changed appearance; there was 
something more in his look — an eagerness— an 
enquiring curiosity — a startled recognition, as 
though a spectre of the unforgotten dead had 
risen and appeared before him. 

There was a perfect bewilderment of manner 
in the way in which his congratulations were 
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made, while Mr. De Baauvoir, outwardly calm^ 
gentlemanly, and quiet, made his enquiries 
almost as though he had been a stranger to the 
whole occurrence. My mother's eye was upon 
him; he felt it, and was making his own inter* 
pretations of its expression silently; he was 
mentally resolving the question of her share in 
my confidence. 

Grace, who had made the effort to come down 
principally that she might personally thank him, 
for a moment seemed rather embarrassed by the 
coolness manifested; but it did not interfere 
with her purpose. Holding out her hand with a 
perfectly cha^^ming admixture of simplicity and 
enthusiasm, frankness and emotion, she took 
that which was offered to her between both her 
own, and bending over it raised it to her lips. 

" I do thank you, Mr. De Beauvoir, indeed I 
do." 

" Not much to thank me for, my sweet girl, 
but if you are willing to make payment, I shall 
ask for it in other coin." 

And drawing her gently towards him he placed 
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his arm round ber and lifted his face towards 
her. Without a moment's hesitation she stooped 
and offered her cheek to kiss, at the same 
time imprinting upon his own upturned brow a 
touch from her own lips, light, but lingering as 
the sweeping touch of her own butterfly name- 
sake's wings. 

This little episode was perfectly natural, a 
remarkably quiet, gentle ripple upon the surface 
of a deep cistern of emotion ; stirring thoughts, 
strong passions, lay slumbering beneath. 

Grace retained her place by Mr. De Beauvoir's 
side; she seemed perfectly contented, for her 
wonderfully passive, but happy, Edward ap- 
peared the only unsatisfied spirit amongst us; 
as for me, I was floating down the tide of cir- 
cumstances helplessly, like a rudderless, oarless 
ship, a victim to the strong waters of the 
current, resigned to watch the flowers and trees, 
the rocks or caverns that may lie along the 
banks. 

Edward speedily vanished. Mr. De Beauvoir 
rose to take leave, accompanying his farewell 
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with an earnest request that an acquaintance so 
inauspiciouslj commenced might be more smoothly 
continued, adding : 

^^ I shall have occasion to be in town to- 
morrow, may I have permission to call? Mrs. 
De Beauvoir is an invalid, or I should much wish 
to introduce to her Miss Owen, and — " (a 
momentary flush rose up to his face, as he 
added) — " by what name is my young friend, 
the daughter of the waves, known?" 

^'Owen too; she has no other. She is my 
sister in name and heart; — my mother's loved 
child — and ever will be!" I hastily replied. 

The words were jerked out, half petulantly, 
half reproachfully ; my mother, who possessed 
only half a key to the mystery, looked warningly, 
Grace reproachfully, at me, but I was out of 
patience with the heart torture I was suffering ; 
all my woman's nature was roused, curiosity, in- 
dignation, impatience, rebellion against the tyrant 
will that was stretching itself out to envelop me 
within its toils. 

My cousin Edward, who had just returned to 

a 5 
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the room, seemed almost paralized with astonish- 
ment; he had never seen me evince passion 
before. Mr. De Beauvoir smiled quietly, and 
-with a half glance of understanding that said 
to me, ^^ I understand it all, and you must w ait 
my pleasure to understand it too," simply in 
words replied courteously but significantly : 
" She could never bear a more worthy one." 
He took his leave, and I was left to make the 
best I could of the little I had to communicate 
to my mother. She was even more vexed than 
I had anticipated, especially at the prospect of 
mystery and concealment that seemed to be 
(^ looming in the distance." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LEILA AND CLEOPATRA. 



It is but here and there a strong beam of the 
dancing rays of sunny bliss, that memory can 
gather within her lens. Ere a picture can be 
daguerreotyped upon the page of one life's his- 
tory it is gone, to flit back again with new 
visions and new images floating in its light, 
chased, too, by shadows dark, and heavy clouds 
of sorrow or of woe. 

With the next day came, as was expected, 
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onr new acquaintance, in whom was centred so 
much of thought and eager interest. Whatever 
might have been his intentions, any preconceived 
notion of maintaining silence was at once set at 
nought by my mother's frank and straightfor- 
ward mode of proceeding. His daughter who 
accompanied him having been duly made known 
to all of us, as informally as the introduction of 
a young child of about ten years of age gene- 
rally is conducted, mamma immediately requested 
him to allow her a private interview. What 
passed was not made known to any of us ; indeed, 
none but myself knew anything of the subject 
matter of their conversation, and to me the 
only explanation given was that matters were to 
remain as they were. 

Grace was permitted to be as much as possible 
in the society of her father, for such he had ac- 
knowledged himself, and had given proofs of 
identity. He was not likely to publicly claim 
her, but of course for the future he undertook 
the guidance of her movements, and other such 
matters as far as could be rendered compatible 
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with the preservation of the secret even from 
herself. This latter stipulation seemed the only 
stumbling block in the path, my mother natu- 
rally considering it to be a course fraught with 
difficulty and delicacy, to Grace's happiness peri- 
lous; but dangers in the distance are often 
looked at through magnifying glasses ! 

None save myself then had suspicion of the 
secret; what revelations had been made, what 
arguments used to induqe my strictly conscien- 
tious mothfir to become a party to the continua- 
tion of the mystery I knew not. That they 
were insurmountable and unanswerable was not 
all I was sure; something was involved that 
made it rights and in that certainty I rested. 
I put curiosity to sleep, and contented myself 
with enjoying to the full the anticipation of new 
society, new scenes, and new experience. Grace 
was indeed to be the fairy ; I was indeed to be 
her Pekuah, but how little had ever such a one- 
sided discovery, shutting out the poor little 
winged one from the highest charm of her new 
butterfly world of sweets, been anticipated ! 

Some few tangles of the web, however, had* 
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still been left in our pathway. New acquaint** 
ances may be formed easily enough in a novel/ 
and cultivated without let or hindrance ; but in 
sober, quiet, matter-of-fact, every-day life, there 
are insurmountable obstacles to sudden and vio- 
lent intimacies with heretofore strangers, more 
especially between families on different steps of 
the social ladder of society. 

There was dear Mr. Good, with his authorita- 
tive inquisition, to talk of the dangers of the 
world, the allurements of the flesh, and the 
disguisings of the devil ; there were sundry and 
divers uncles and aunts, within the recesses of 
whose hearts there lurked a little seed, which 
germinated and fructified, and scattered abroad 
manifold little whisperings and inuendoes, 
embryo sting nettles; there were generations 
of young unpolished cousins, graduating down- 
wards in society's scale to an almost infinite 
remoteness, all of whom more or less laid hold 
of our heels, or stretched out a hand to be 
lifted up to the fancied eminence whereunto we 
were presumed to have attained. 

Oh, those colonies ! those settlements in the 
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backwoods of our own little land ! those minia- 
ture hives and ant bills where everybody knows 
everybody, and no one knows nobody, where 
our neighbour's affairs are better known than 
our own, and their Sunday's dinner scented in 
our kitchen before it has reached their larder; 
where yesterday's morning call has grown into 
to-day's round of fashionable visiting and gad- 
ding ; where a how d'ye do and good bye swells 
before eventide into a long, important, and mys- 
terious confabulation, and where a stray fall 
into the water is magnified within an hour to a 
boat's crew and passengers, " every soul of *em 
drowned;" where vulgar gossip spreads like a 
fungus, and fastens itself odiously around every 
hallowed, cherished treasure of the heart — no 
shrine too sacred, no temple too holy for its 
mildew blight to penetrate; where scandal finds 
a soil wherein to fix its poisonous roots, and sap 
the life spring of health and vigour from bloom- 
ing, happy hearts, and flowers of innocence 
and beaut . 

Poor Wayford! it was no worse than its 
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neighbours — a little world must have little 
people, and the little people of a watering place 
must lay up food for winter, for all those cres- 
cents, rows, and terraces, verandahs, balconies, 
and bay windows are not herbacious, born to die 
down and disappear like thyme and heliotrope; 
they are but deciduous ; there through the long, 
cold, dreary, biting blasts of winter they stand, 
shorn of their leaves and flowers, naked, empty, 
desolate — the atmosphere of dissipation, idleness, 
and ennui lingering about the empty walks of 
the deserted tabernacle of fashion, like the sickly 
scent of a faded flower. Sterne did see a dead 
ass, at least he wrote about one, but did ever 
author or reader before picture to himself a 
genuine watering place in December I Who could 
find it in their heart to rob the poor insects that 
have hidden up in corners and crannies through 
the live long summer, grubbing in bye-ways and 
mole holes, for a pittance of life's needful 
comforts of the scraps of fare that lie scattered 
among the fragments of the rich man's leavings ? 
Who would deny them their lawful right to mo- 
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nopolize the gay front windows when winter's 
ice and snows have frosted their panes, or who 
would grudge them their mite of honeyed scandal 
gathered from summer flowers, to feast upon. 

But there are perennials even in a summer's 
garden, sturdy pines rooted and grounded in the 
soil, and even they must be content to share in 
the general despoliation. And of such were we. 

That dear Mamsy was suffering Gracy and 
me to run headlong into ruin, was about the 
mildest censure passed upon her extending liber- 
ality of views and practice. Dear old aunt 
Selwyn wondered the church did not fall down 
and crush us in the very midst of our iniquitous 
attendance upon its harlotries and abominations ! 
for the long anticipated treat came in its turn, 
and was too highly prized '^ for its dramatic 
beauties," as cousin Edward called them, for us 
easily to forego the enjoyments when we could 
lawfully participate in them. Poor aunty's 
awful words of warning did, however, somewhat 
haunt me as we sat in that high gallery, when 
the pealing organ burst forth its first glorious 
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strains and the gold-laced sexton marshalled the 
white robed priest in solemn dignity along that 
dim, mysterious looking aisle, hedged in by its 
high-backed pews, There was beauty, that ap- 
pealed to the senses, enjoyment^ that entranced 
the fancy, and beauty and enjoyment were ranked 
at least among the catalogue of venial sins in the 
rubric of strict calvanism ; the senses of the fancy 
were corporeal things, having no part in a 
spiritual reality. But dear aunty — good old 
soul ! happy in her own security, had yet a heart 
that would fain have embraced every living soul 
within its folds ; and did too ! I think some- 
times she strove to make up to those outside the 
pale of hope, by showjering upon them earthly 
happiness and love, for the dismal future that 
was in store for them; a future arranged and 
pre-ordained however by such Infinite Wisdom, 
that not even kindred ties could lead her to one 
thought of rebellion against its decrees. Her 
heart and head creeds ran along in parallel lines, 
the life lying between the two, now swaying one 
way, now another, as actions were influenced by 
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faith or love. Dear Aunty ! Heaven bless her 
memory ! tvas there one of our generation that 
did not love her, and was there ever a minister 
of our little fold that did not fear her ? The 
oracle of orthodoxy, the dial plate of the congre- 
gational pulse! those admonitory rolls, and 
shakes, and frowns of hers, aimed from the quiet 
corner of her convenient pew, diagonally upwards 
at the trembling slave within the pulpit box. 
Poor Mr. Good, how he would quiver beneath 
the rays of that unblinking sun ! or if he dared 
to face the glare — to defy its righteous power, 
how he and we and all would start and shiver 
and shake upon our seats, when the dear old 
feminine apostle of truth would seal his doom 
and signal her own individual reprobation of his 
deviations from the straight line of doctrine, 
and mark her censure of even a symptom of 
descent from High to Low, by straightway 
taking up her pocket handkerchief and walking 
out in state. Oh ! how her dear, bold crusading 
spirit would have gloried in the onslaughts upon 
surplices and candles ! how her heart would have 
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gloried in the holy warfares of Bennett and 
Evangelism, Gladstone and C. J. London, had 
she lived to see them ! but Puseyism and Ration- 
alism were among the heresies of a future 
generation. She was only the refractory church- 
warden of our miniature hierarchy. 

Such were, however, among some of the 
obstacles that beset our early pathway on a new 
career. Our cousins — our London cousins-— 
were the first objectionable companions we had 
permitted to intrude upon our exclusive terri- 
tory ; they had about them a little air of metro- 
politanism that was decidedly worldly. Edward 
too laid claim to belong to the rather aristocratic 
little circle of briefless barristers; lawyers — 
little meddling, mystifying, six and eightpennies 
were common enough, lawful traders, but the 
idle, rather upstart, profession of the bar was 
an offence to prudence, industry, and common 
sense. 

But this was a trifle compared with the crime 
of encouraging acquaintance between young girls 
like Grace and myself and such people as Mr. 
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De Beau voir and his family. A man who was 
known, or at any rate believed, to write books, 
whose works were spoken of as containing all 
sorts of wicked philosophies and immoralities ! 
A man who was said — ^but here scandal shook 
its head, looked awful^ and mysterious, and left 
the blank to be filled up ad libitum according 
to the hearers fancy, imagination, good temper, 
or ill nature. 

It wasn't pleasant, such little waspish buz- 
zings never are, but poor dear Mamsy bore it 
like every thing else with pious fortitude and 
holy resignation. She sometimes treated herself 
to a smile, and now and then a gentle repartee 
when Aunt Nancy went a little too far, but more 
generally it was allowed to pass off more gently 
than it came down, like the droppings from the 
eaves after a hail storm. 

It was some few weeks ere the invitation to 
our own little Wykehill Cottage and its new 
tenants was accepted. Mary's weakness had 
been our hindrance; we had waited until she 
should be able to accompany us. I longed to 
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shew them our roses, the climbing banksias and 
clustering noisettes, the luxuriant westeria, with 
its grape like blossoms, the several beds of 
heliotropes and mignionette, and gay geraniums 
and verbenas. 

There is nothing perhaps sweeter than to 
tread the haunts of childhood, or display the 
familiar household gods of infancy to those we 
love; no moment of purer or more chastely 
exquisite enjoyment in woman's life may perhaps 
ever be recalled than that when the first thrill of 
emotion vibrating through her heart strings re- 
veals to her how truly — 



" The best charms of nature im|Mroye 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love ;" 



or when, perchance, among the hallowed scenes 
of her pure and sacred girlhood's life, she has 
turned to watch another eye — 

^ And read her own heart's answer there." 

Hacknied may the words have become, desecrated 
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their simple beauty, but the truth remains fresh 
and living within their poetry, eternal as the 
look of nature. 

On the isthmus of life, when girlhood is 
maturing to womanhood, a girl who has pos- 
sessed a mother, in the fullest, truest sense, has 
naught to dread from the first throbbings of the 
new pulse within, the first flickerings of the 
sacred fire fed from Grod's altar of Truth, the 
light which warms and beautifies the whole life, 
which makes '' a sunshine in the darkest corner 
of the sorrow burthened world of sin.'' 

Some such thoughts stir within me now on 
recalling the new warm gushings of emotion 
that welled up within my girlish heart as I 
played guide and conductor to our little walking 
party on the rambling route we had chosen on 
our first visit to Wykehill and the De Beauvoirs. 
Mary, with our dear Mamsy, were to drive over 
later in the day, and our little quartette left to 
make their own selection, had decided on the 
round-about pathway by the old castle and the 
sea shore. There were bold sea clifis to mount, 
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the crumbling, rapidly vanishing ruins of the 
little ancient castle, with its treacherous stair- 
case and tottering fragments of walls to explore ; 
there was the dismal dungeon hole where poor 
crazy Bill, the district " Mad Tom," was said to 
lay at nights among the bats and owls; the 
rocks, where the limpets grew, that made para- 
sols and hats for our baby shell dolls ; the sea 
weed, that our boy companions had made to 
serve as pellets for their pop-guns; there were 
the sands, with the skates magic looking purses, 
and the long ladies' fingers, the little worm-like 
sand bills, and the strange bony cuttle fish, the 
Lares and Penates of our nursery life. Then 
came the daisy mead, and the village church 
and grave-yard, with its quaint, and touching 
head-stone inscriptions, its willows, and urns, 
and weeping ash — 

"Not a nook or comer left we unexplored." 

Perhaps I had never before allowed the 
shackles of reserve wholly to fall off; never, 
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perhaps, before suffered even my own ear to 
listen to the storings of mj thoughts and fancies. 
For once — for the first time — unconsciously I 
asserted supremacy over those about me; even 
Grace's elegance and charming playfulness was 
sober beside the elasticity of spirit that bounded 
within me. Jessie reined in her Pegasus, and 
for a time became the woman ; there were no 
"natives" to astonish, no admiration to be 
startled out of the sea birds, the only living 
creatures of those wild, sequestered shores. At 
last we reached our dear " pastile burner." As 
we were walking up the path Edward turned 
towards me. 

" Did you know," said he, " that I had ever 
been here before?" 

"No. Have you then forestalled us, and 
visited Mr. De Beau voir alone?" 

*'No; the time I allude to was when you 
were almost a baby in your nurse's arms. I 
came with my Uncle Leonard, your father's and 
my mother's brother. He tried, I remember, to 
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teach you to ask plainly for bread and butter, 
which you persisted in calling beb-and-bupper." 

^^ What a romantic association to be classed 
with recollections of olden time !" 

** I can remember others of you quite as un- 
romantic, and rather more funny/' 

" What are they, pray?'* 

^^ There was a boy called John Good here at 
that time, and you and he always seemed to 
have a mortal aversion for each other. One day 
you came running into the room, and putting 
your chin upon the talkie, which it could just 
reach, yon exclaimed, blinking your eyes vio- 
lently all the time, and at every word knocking 
your chin against the table : 

**Don Dood be do say wited words, he do, 
He do say d and debil too." 

^^ Impossible ! such an impromptu rhyme was 
never my own." 

" I don't know whose it was, but it was you 
who said it, and roars enough it created, I can 
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tell you. Yea made a conquest of one heart 
from that very hour." 

I ca&Qot exactly say ivhy I made no answer 
to this, but it is quite true I was silent, until 
after a few moments he added laughing : 

^^ Did you not know that Uncle Leonard fell 
desperately in love with you from that mow 
ment?" 

*'No; I have scarcely ever heard his name." 

" Indeed ! 1 thought poor dear Uncle Leo** 
nard's eccentricities were common topics of con- 
versation; but I was recalling tales of your 
childhood ; you certainly were one of the oddest 
little compounds that ever breathed. One day 
you insisted upon it that Miriam's locket was 
not a locket, because it opened and shut. 
* Dany's dis lottit — is is opinnit.' I believe 
that too procured for you the character of a wit 
in Uncle Leonard's eyes." 

" This Uncle Leonard seems a mysterious 
man." 

" Very ; that is, he was. You would say so 
if you had ever stayed at his house as I once 
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did* We were nerer allowed an jtiiiiig bat msh- 
ligbta in the eveningg in winter, and always 
were compelled to go to bed in tbe dark. He 
kept only one aenranti and she was on board 
wages* As for ourselYes, we always contrived 
to be asked out somewhere to dinner, and made 
up then for stanration at every other meaL" 

" Wherever did he live T 

^^ Oh, far enough off from yon — in Northnm- 
berland." 

^^ But however came you to visit him? How 
could any one be found to associate with 
himr 

^^ Oh ! you must remember he was enormously 
rich, and a bachelor. Those are weighty in- 
ducements to cultivate the good graces of a re- 
lative/' 

" And what good came of it?" 

" That remains to be proved." 

**What! is he living still?" 

^^No. But come, here we are! We have 
loitered rather too long discussing Uncle Leo- 
nard, but this little cottage brought it so forcibly 
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back to my mind ; besides which, to-day he has 
been in my thoughts a good deal.'' 

"Why?" 

" I have fancied he might have been wiser 
than I thought him. But here is Mr. De Beau- 
voir coming." 

" Well, you have surprised me. I cannot 
think how I could so completely have forgotten 
your visit." . 

" Oh ! that is easily accounted for ; I was not 
here many days." 

" But you remember it so well." 

" I was older much — besides I had reason to 
remember it!" 

At this moment we were joined by the rest 
of our number, and entered the cottage. There, 
upon our own dear old sofa drawn into the 
dear old bay window, sat or rather lounged 
Mrs. De Beauvoir. 

At the moment of our entrance her husband 
was presenting Grace to her. She was a mag- 
nificent woman! there was no other suitable 
name for her ; she might have been an empress. 
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Cleopatra, a Sultana — anything imperial, prond| 
passionate, lofty. She was wrapped in the 
folds of a gorgeous cashmere, that harmonized 
to perfection with her rich olive complexion 
and raven hair. She was }u$t the very being 
for a romantic girl to go mad about — boy too, 
perhaps, but I speak from the effect of her 
beauty on myself. I could really and truly 
have knelt to kiss her hand, or touch the hem 
of her garment; she was the creature to be 
worshipped — to demand homage and receive it. 
The first words that reached us were hers. 

" And so this is the young water nymph 
who has so suddenly been exalted into a 
divinity ?" 

^^ Have I exaggerated?" asked Mr. De Beau- 
Toir, as I fancied, with a touch of sarcasm in 
his tone — not, however, equalling the super* 
ciliousness which had marked her speech. 

With an air of superlative hauteur she threw 
herself back upon the cushions; when, catching 
sight of us, she rose, and with all that nameless 
fascination of manner which a woman of art. 
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intellect, and beauty can at will summon to ber 
command, she stretched out her hand, saying at 
the same time : 

" But come, the insanity or absurdity of man- 
kind need not interfere with our welcoming our 
new friends, and cultivating their good graces." 

There was something, however, unfathom* 
able, and at the same time so half contemptuous 
in the tone in which the words were spoken, 
that for my own part I felt marvellously dis- 
inclined to manifest good graces, notwithstand- 
ing the spell her beauty had momentarily cast 
over me. Nor did Edward seem very cordially 
to appreciate the condescension, while Jessie at 
once showed symptoms of pugilistic tendencies. 

*^ It seems rather as though we had come in 
a body to beard the lioness in her den, does it 
not?'' was her first essay. 

^^ SsLy rather to invade the nightingale's 
berow," added Edward, glancing at a harp that 
stood near. 

^^ I like your sister's metaphor best, young 
gentleman : we shall become good friends, I see. 
Have you seen Leila?" 
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^^ She is in the garden shooting sparrows, I 
think," said Jessie. 

^^ Good Heavens ! Miss Osborne, what can you 
mean ?" 

" Only that Mr. De Beauvoir put down his 
gun when he ran to meet his water nymph, and 
I have been showing her how to use it." 

" Is it loaded ?" 

" Oh, no, my dear lady, don't alarm yourself. 
I shot it off before I trusted it into her hands ; 
I only let her try it with powder. I think 
she'll make a good shot if you let her practice." 

*^ I should think you would make a good 
romance writer, Miss Osborne } you have a 
fertile imagination," said Mr. De Beauvoir, 
laughing. 

" I don't pretend to rival the * head of the 
profession ;' but how do you mean ? what proof 
have I given ?" 

" Only the ready manufacture of a gun, cap, 
powder horn, and little girl, mine happening to 
be lying rusty for aught I know on a shelf a 
hundred miles off; and my little girl being at 
this present moment in her nursery." 
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^^ Ah, well, it was an air gan I saw, doubt- 
less: but come, Mamma's pulses are beating 
fast enough now. I thought the little cub 
could be made to do duty as a tamer." 

^' Jessie, Jessie, there are bounds beyond 
which no frolic or love of eccentricity can 
excuse your trespassing; a mother's feelings 
are something toj sacred to be trifled with," 
said Edward severely. 

^^ Thank you, Mr. Osborne, but I do not 
know that I have showed weakness. I am 
somewhat schooled to torture, and can bear a 
few touches on the tender point without very 
readily wincing. I have not been a wife and 
mother these ten years without having learned 
some few lessons of endurance. 

Mr. De Beauvoir flushed crimson at this un- 
warrantable uplifting of the matrimonial veil : 
we all felt rather awkward, but Grace, who 
usually was our good genius in every dilemma, 
soon turned the current of the stream that 
seemed nearing a cataract. 

"Is Leila in the nursery — our dear old 
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school-room. Oh, come Mabel, let us go and 
penetrate once more into the sacred temple of 
learning, that not all Jane Taylor's Lilliputian 
army, snowy plains, black seas, and slaty soils, 
Could convert into an easy road or a pleasant 
path in times gone by. Come, Mab, I am come 
more than half to see my dear " Pastile Burner," 
and intend to play hostess rather than guest. 
Who will follow ? I'll do the honours of cha- 
perone." And off she flew. 

We had a pleasant visit, take it all in all ; as 
pleasant as any visit where electricity, positive 
and negative, are often brought into contact. 
My mother's quiet dignity and Mary's graceful 
ease had their influence upon the stormy ele- 
ments. Mr. De Beauvoir and his wife seemed 
both in my eyes to be slumbering volcanoes ; to 
live with them I felt sure would be like sleeping 
at the foot of Etna or Vesuvius; grand, poetical, 
sublime perhaps in conception, nervous atid un- 
comfortable in reality. It was clear as noon- 
day; they were jealous, not of the fidelity or 
affection of the other, but of the intellect. It 
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was a pity; harmonized they might have formed 
a splendid combination ; but while genius was 
stamped upon the brow of one, and talent, 
intellect, and superb beauty illumined the 
features of the other, only the lowest and worst 
aspect of their minds were manifested in each 
other's presence. Together they were below the 
average of husbands and wives; separate they 
rose into a perfect glory of individual splendour. 
This was more her case perhaps than his ; with 
less reverence for conventionalities, less self- 
command, the bitterness of her feelings were 
under less restraint, and shewed themselves 
oftener and more plainly; they perhaps loved 
each other, but that love was sacrificed upon the 
altar of intellectual vanity, not alone in one, but 
both. Their union was but another specimen 
of the thousand and one every day instances of 
what are called ill-assorted unions, which, how- 
ever, bad as they may be, and bad enough oft- 
times as we know them to be, will, if left to 
themselves, soften down into a passionless 
uietude, with only a moderate share of rugged- 
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ness. And this holds good perhaps of the most 
violent transgressions of the law of love. The 
warmest natures, the most passionate, are the 
readiest to forgive. These two had both been 
reared in luxury, had married, both expecting 
homage, worship, and indulgence; had married 
to be loved rather than to love. Both had stood 
firm in the demand: perchance had the love 
been forthcoming on the husband's side, the 
woman's nature might have yielded its claim to 
intellectual worship; the heart content, the 
head might have bowed itself; as it was, the 
full force of a passionate, impetuous, rebellious 
spirit broke loose, and held ungovemed sway 
over every better, holier impulse of the heart. 

This was not all gathered at that one sitting, 
but the elements were revealed, the burning 
lava of undisciplined pride poured itself out in 
almost every utterance of thought. There was, 
notwithstanding, a sort of magnetic attraction 
pervading the atmosphere about them — intel- 
lectual, mystical, metaphysical — that for me had 
magic charms. Alone with Mrs. De Beauvoir I 
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could have loved her; she was thoroughly 
womanly ; could recite Dante and Ariosto ; could 
quote Hebrew and Greek, and translate Strauss, 
but could also make tea and lemonade, and had 
not a soul above hemming cambric frills. 

With him, my feelings could never be at rest ; 
the consciousness of holding in my power or 
memory, a secret, that was to be preserved from 
all around, a confidence unshared by wife, or 
child, or friend, had in it something nervously 
exciting; it induced a watching of my words 
and actions, a restraint that was unnatural, in- 
harmonious, offensive ; it kept us asunder like 
the poles of a magnet. Upon men and books we 
could talk freely, and the few Opportunities that 
offered for conversation on that first visit gave 
an insight into the richly stored cabinet of his 
mind and thoughts, that revealed treasures as 
brilliant as ever those possessed by his fasci- 
nating wife, and far more solid and profound in 
their worth . 

As for Leila, she was an incarnate poem, the 
untarnished bloom that rested on their solitary. 
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mutual joj. She had never been to schooli 
never received any head teachings, save those at 
home, which had fallen in her way by scraps ; it 
was hardly to be expected she should be a loser, 
mentally, with such a perpetual banquet of luxu- 
ries before her, but there was substantial, 
healthy, intellectual food too amongst its dishes. 
It was funny to watch her dismayed look of 
enquiry, wonder, and horror as Grace revealed 
some few of the obsolete old school-room myste- 
ries, how, as she bungled over the fastenings of 
the back board strappings, deliberately she came 
to her aid and helped to disentangle them, as 
demurely as if the elaborations of a crusader's 
suit of armour were being revealed to her, and 
she were seeing them demonstrated upon a real 
live figure. The wearer sunk into insignificance. 
The graduated ladder of learning, primers, cate- 
chisms, syntaxes, and rules of three were, to her 
all alike abstruse sciences, their worth intuitively 
gleaned from the fragments that lay scattered on 
the hill of knowledge upon which she had been 
bom. Ladders that mounted higher, Euclid 
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and Locke, were more familiar at least to her 
outward eje. Poetry and fancy had heen left to 
have their full sway, not a fairy gem or wild 
poetic legend of mountain, wood, or fell, of Scan- 
dinavian rocks and fiords, of German mountain, 
castle, and precipice, of Celtic forests, or of 
British bards, of Welsh harpers or Provencal 
troubadours, that had not a place upon her book- 
shelves, and a niche in her memory; naids, 
hamadryads, and all the wood nymphs were her 
playfellows, genii her potent guardians; 'twas 
well for her that some hard nuts did lie amidst 
the wilderness of luxuriant flowers and leaves ; 
'twas well that Euclid and Locke did find their 
way into her little treasury of occult sciences, and 
mystic lore— their very mysticism and profundity 
were their charms in the eyes of the visionary 
little dreamer; her world of romance was 
peopled with obscurities and impossibilities; 
hidden roots and unknown quantities suited its 
inhabitants, it was only in the regions of love 
and afiection that she knew this sublunary 
planet ; books, books, books, were the diet spread 
every where around. Rocks, trees, and waves, 
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were but the houses and voices of the legendary 
oracles of her voluminous Edda, hare bells and 
fairy rings the drinking cups and ball rooms of 
her sprites and elves, a waterfall the tears of 
Undine, and an echo the impersonated daughter 
of music. 

Only when seated on her father's knee, search- 
ing into the depths of his clear blue eye, or wreath- 
ing her tiny fingers among the glossy folds of her 
mother's wavy hair, did she seem to recognise 
the ties of earth, or realize a corporeal existence. 
Even then her large, dreamy, shadowy eyes 
seemed looking inwards. Beethoven's moon- 
light sonata spoke home to her soul ; it was the 
landscape of her inner world, the genii peopled 
realm of abstraction; where Reverence, Devo- 
tion, Faith, levelled to vague mysticisms — had 
no " local habitation," scarce " a name." Like 
a sparkling dew-drop on a rose-leaf, she mirrored 
in the tiny depths of her little transparent soul, 
alike a firmament of Heavenly beauty and the 
gorgeous hues refracted from the rich depths of 
her earthly home of intellectual grandeur. 

She was a child to wonder at, to love with 
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fear and trembling, to idolize with the imagina- 
tion ; there seemed too little of earth about her for 
the heart's human affections to find soil whereon 
to root themselves 

Grace had laid an embargo upon the minia- 
ture ^^ seer/' she was to go with her to visit Nan 
Jarvis and the '^ son of Neptune/' as she chris- 
tened Will. Here was a prospect! there was 
nothing for it but to acquiesce in Mr. De Beau- 
voir's calm and quiet assent to her proposal ''all 
to go," and forthwith all, save Mary and Mrs. De 
Beauvoir started off for the " cabin." There was 
something filial in the manner of Mr. De Beau- 
voir towards my mother, it was a moral inter- 
pretation of Una and the Lion ; his giant intel- 
lect bent itself to the sway of her gentle rule of 
love and moral rectitude, his will slumbered as 
it were in the atmosphere of simple purity that 
surrounded her. It was by her side that he 
shone with the truest light. In the Heavenly 
waters of her righteous mind, the beams of his 
gorgeous imagination and fancy were reduced to 
their prismatic hues, and fashioned themselves 
into a rainbow of promise. 
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There was enoagh inyolyed in the possible 
consequences of this visit to cause thoughtful- 
ness in the minds of more than one of us. 
Shadowy as were my conceptions of the facts, 
there had been sufficient evidence of the do- 
mestic elements lying dormant within the ^^ pas- 
tile burner," to make it rather a questionable 
pleasure to be witness of any unforeseen denoue- 
ment that might result from the introduction of 
Mr. De Beauvoir to Will Jervis. 

He took it, however, remarkably quietly, or 
appeared to do so. Like most people possessed 
of strong passions, he was^ unless roused to ac- 
tion, rather undemonstrative ; but in thk case 
he was better prepared than we were for the in- 
terview. With the true wisdom of a consum- 
mate tactician, he had placed discovery beyond 
possibility, by confidence. Will had been sought, 
found, and trusted; what else deponent saith 
not. Will, however, was not in the way ; he 
was, as usual, ^* gone to sea," or ^^ gone a fish- . 
ing." 

Nan was a stranger to all but ourselves, and 
dire was the first disappointment of Leila at the 
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Hecate aspect of the promised acquisition to her 
rural acquaintances. Nancy was growing, or 
grown now very old ; little trace was discernible 
of the bright^eyed ^^ samphire woman'' of past 
times in the withered old crone that sat crouch- 
ing in the chimney corner, warming her skinny 
hands over the embers of her cabin fire. The 
old sea chest and the truckle bed hdd their old 
places ; all else remained as it was when the baby 
stranger first awoke within its walls. It was 
now long since we had seen old Nan ; we were 
not prepared for the change that had taken 
place in her, still less for the scene that was to 
follow. 

Looking up as we entered, holding up one 
skinny finger, and pointing to the bed, she ex- 
claimed : 

^^ Hush ! hush ! you muzn't wake her — she be 
dead P' 

Involuntarily our eyes glanced at the empty 
bedstead, and as involuntarily Jessie and Grace 
withdrew beyond the doorway. 
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" Wull yer hulp a trifle, zur? I casn't berry 
hur. Oh, dear ! oh, dear !" 

And she rocked herself to and fro, the tears 
streaming down over her wrinkled, farrowed 
cheeks. 

'' She be dead ! she be dead I" 

Mr. De Beauvoir, with the tact some possess 
in dealing with such cases, quietly took his seat 
by the old woman's side. 

" And what is it troubles you?" 

'* I casn't berry hur ! I casn't berry hur 1" 

" And what do you want to bury her?" 

'^ Oh ! she was a gude muthur to I. I uld 
berry hur dasent." 

And with a sudden look of profound calcula- 
tion, counting on her fingers one by one the 
items, she went on : 

^^ There's the parzun, and the clerk, the 
coffun, and the grave — I shud loike a nine fut 
grave; t'ull be a mattur ov fiv pund to do ut 
dacent, and I casn't get ut ; for the matter o' 
that I casn't get five punny pieces. Oh, dear ! 
oh, dear !" 
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And the rocking and crying went on. 

Mr. De Beauvoir took out his purse and 
counted out some silver into her hand ; but in- 
stead of taking it, she cried with eagerness : 

" Give ut to Letty ; she do keep ut ; but 
doant 'ee let them ere children wake her up. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear!" 

Letty, now grown into a buxom matron, and 
the mother of a thriving brood of little Jarvises, 
was not far off. She had been a village semp- 
stress, and retained about her all the outward air 
of respectability suitable to her ^^ broughtings 
up." She soon explained the scene in the cabin. 
Old Nan had lost her mother when only eleven 
years old, and now of late, since she had 
been sinking into the vale of years, as the 
circle of life approached its close, this one event 
took precedence of every other. For months 
she had never suffered the bed to be laid 
upon day or night; the children's noises were 
hushed, and the whole chamber kept in un- 
broken silence, while she maintained her 
death watch, the burthen of her own lamenta- 
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tion ever being the same : ^' Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! 
I casn't berry hur." * 

That it was not an attempt to extort was 
proved by the refusal of Letty to make a profit 
of the old woman's croonings. 

^'Not now, zur, thank you, not now, zor; 
another time, if yer'll give our Will a Eft to get 
some schooling we'll may be thank yer honor/' 

It was a fitting close to our day of new expe- 
rience in mental portraiture* 



* This is no fictioB-^bul; a curious faet drawn from life. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



SUNSHINE AND CLOUDS. 



^^ A Fancy fair at Loworth ! Mabel, Mabel, do 
you hear? Fourteen miles' sail — half a day's 
scramble about dear old Barnsdoor and Dur- 
dledore's gaping jaws 1 Half an hour's flutter 
and flirting among the needles and pincushions 
under the hempen cucumber shade ; and a 
lovely sail home hf moonlight in the dear old 
revenue cutter; a scrimmage with the wicked 
smugglers by the way! Mary! Jessie! you 
good for nothing, imperturbable, impossible-to- 
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be •roused Edward, why don't you one and all 
get up and jump for joy?" Grace rushed in 
exdlaiming one morning not long after. 

^^ I hate fancy fairs/' burst almost simulta- 
neously from every lip of the trio. 

"What for?" 

" I don't like to have my pocket picked, and 
my purse stolen out of my fingers/' said Ed- 
ward; ^^and I hate to be run after by a string 
of unfledged school girls tearing at one's coat 
tails, and practising flirtations on the bread 
and butter principle upon me, and all to gain 
a customer for their trash — they are bad 
schools." 

"For my part, I hate to see women make 
fools of themselves, fiddle faddling with all sorts 
of gim cracks, just to show off their tapering 
white fingers, and bobbing, and scraping, and 
bartering like so many mountebanks," was 
Jessie's addition. 

" And my reasons perhaps combine a little of 
both the others, and one of my own besides. 
I think the same amount of effort devoted to 
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the same end through a more legitimate channel 
would do more good." Mary added. 
" I don't see how that can be," said I. 
*^Well, why do not all these ladies who sit 
sewing their fingers to the bone for months 
before the fancy fairs and repositories, just 
employ some of the many poor girls that would 
be benefited, if not grateful, for the employment 
and remuneration; they might then make their 
exorbitant profits for the sake of the Charity all 
the same. 

" I don't care a bit for all your moralizing, 
Minnie," interrupted Grace ; " I never was at a 
fancy fair, and I mean to go; pleasure is one 
half the business of life, it is like fresh air to 
geraniums. There's a steamer going on pur- 
pose to take passengers, and Dr. Bond has 
promised to take me if no one else will. All 
Madame Beriot's school are going too — Lieut. 
Day has invited them for the day with his 
daughters, who are there; and the revenue 
cutter is to take them over early in the 
morning. We can all go at the same time if 
TOL. I I 
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we like, and spend the whole day there; then 
we might have time to go on to the old castle 
you know, where some old king or queen or 
other was locked up once. What do you siQr to 
that, Edward?" 

^^What! sail with a whole fleet of school 
girls! I would as soon charge a square of 
bayonets single handed." 

^^ Well, there is the packet starts at eleven, 
but then we could not get to see the castle." 

" You are settling it all very comfortably, 
but I do not see that it is decided that we 
should any of us go. What say you, Mabel, to 
it all ?" said Edward, turning to me. 

" I should like it very much." 

" Well then, Miss Grace," added Edward, " I 
think I shall undertake to arrange all about it 
— but no sailing with the fleet; they would be 
parading the deck in file the whole morning, 
and have to be got in and out of the boats in 
pairs, like Siamese twins; one can't conceive 
the idea of a singular number to the noun 
school-girl. I shall cultivate Dr. Bond, and 
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get him to join us, and the De Beauvoirs. I 
should like to see Cleopatra at a ^ fancy fair.' '* 

" And Leila!" added Jessie; "what a glorious 
little water witch she would make strapped on 
to the bow ; she would rival Cooper's out aiid 
out." 

" Oh, no ! Leila should be the nymph of the 
Durdledore rocks," said Grace ; " dress her in 
green, and give her a wreath of sea weed, put 
her down among the rocks in that little cove, 
charge a guinea a head for a peep at her, and 
she would make more profit than all the fancy 
fair put together." 

^^ Oh ! don't desecrate poor Leila to be mad9 
a show of — I won't have it," I burst in impe<- 
tuously ; " she is a creation by herself, a being 
alone and distinct, but not made for vulgar 
eyes to look upon and wonder at." 

*' She shall be my especial charge," said 
Edward, " remember one and all of you I am the 
champion of Leila, her sworn knight errant. 
She is to be my divinity— my tutelar saint; 
whoever dares to take her name in vain will be 

I 2 
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" Well done, quiet Mabel, you are an original, 
certainly. Is she not, Edward?" 

^' I leave Mabel to take care of herself. I 
think she is perfectly able to do so against the 
attacks of your little fencing foils.*' 

"Oh! I thought just now you were professing 
your right to protect the feelings of — " 

" You will, if you please, be silent, Jessie, 
and respect my feelings, if you have no reverence 
for the * burning cheeks' of your cousin, that 
you were pleased to make the subject of attack 
just now." 

" Well, you know I hate missishness. Why 
should girls blush, I want to know?" 

" A woman that has ceased to blush, Jessie, 
in my mind has lost her brightest charm." 

^^ And in mine has learnt only a lesson of self 
government; but all blushes are not ^modesty 
blossoms,' Master Teddy." 

*' No, those mantling upon Mabel's cheeks are 
blushes of indignation, are they not, Mabel?" 

"Come, come, Mab dear, I scarcely know 
what this is all about; but you must forgive me 
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if I have been a little too freakish with my un- 
ruly member." 

And Jessie stooped down to kiss my forehead, 
adding : 

" Too I love the little chit." 

" I wish you girls would leave off that silly 
trick of perpetually kissing and dearing each 
other; there is something very stupid and inde- 
licate about the proceeding," said Edward 
.hastily. "You, Jessie," he added laughing, 
" ought to know better, professing, as you do, 
to be half a man in your tastes and sentiments." 

'^ That is just why I do so," retorted Jessie; 
" 1 don't kiss school-girl fashion. I kiss where I 
lay my admiration and my love, just as I should 
if I were a man." 

*' Were you a man you would follow the dic- 
tates of your individual feelings as much as you 
do as a woman ; but we have really wandered 
far enough wide of our subject, the fancy fair at 
Loworth. Shall I take upon myself to invite a 
party and make all the arrangements?" he 
added, turning to me. 
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** I think it will perhaps be best to consult 
mamma first, cousin Edward ; she may have ob- 
jections." 

" Do you always consult mamma, Mabel, 
before doing or even wishing to do anylhing?" 
he replied^ glancing up at me with a peculiar 
expression in his eyes. 

" I hope I may never cease to feel confidence 
in my mother," I replied, " in proof of which I 
shall at once go and consult her." 

I spoke with an emotion the " fancy fair" 
had no share in creating. One word of kind- 
ness, one tone of sympathy, had revealed to me 
the power that another had gained over me, and 
my whole nature rose up in rebellion against the 
conviction that I was no longer even the uncon- 
scious treasurer of my own heart's secrets. Deep 
burning blushes I felt covering my face even in 
the solitude of my own room. I had not 'sought 
my mother's; I knew I must first be alone, first 
gather together all the rushing tide of emotions 
that were sweeping over me, and wait for calm. 
How long I may have rested there with my head 
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buried in my hands, looking into the depths of 
the new world opening before my eyes I know 
not. I rose prepared to struggle with new ex- 
periences, new realities of sorrow, made a lame 
and impotent eflfort to believe myself the child 
again, and a more efiectual one to remove all 
traces of the struggle from my features. I did 
not start when I came out on seeing Edward. 
He stood directly in my path. I felt his pre- 
sence rather than saw him there. I knew he 
had something to say to me. He took my 
hand, drew me into the drawing room, and 
closed the door. 

" Are you prepared to listen to me, Mabel ?" 
I felt like a culprit going to execution, I 
tried to speak, but the words would not come. 
I suppose I trembled, for he put his arm round 
me. I did not shrink from him, and had not 
the power, even if I had had the will. There 
was a pause for some moments. I could hear 
his heart beating ; I could feel his breast heaving, 
and then he spoke, in a deep thick tone — 

" Come what will, Mabel, we are pledged to 
one another Is it not so?" 
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I scarcely took in the meaning of the words. 
I would have withdrawn from his arm, hut he 
held me fast. 

*' Answer me, Mabel ! Is it not so ?" 

His tone was almost fierce, and I could not 
look up at him. My thoughts wandered so 
that I scarcly knew how strange an answer I 
had made until I heard the words returned 
back. 

"Do I * not love' you, Mabel? Am I not 
binding myself to you for life, for time, to all 
eternity ?" 

I made no answer. I had not courage to 
stand alone. I knew the truth ; 1 saw it all. 
I saw that my weakness was forging chains about 
him, and I had not the strength to set him free. 
Self conquered, and I bowed my head in token 
of submission to his will. 

'*God forgive me, Mabel, if I am doing 
wrong !" 

He bent and kissed my forehead. The kiss 
was like a snow flake, and then he set me free. 
Then I sought my mother.'' 

I 5 
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^^ I had hoped that it was not so, Mabel. God 
bless you, my child, and grant it may be well 
with you, but I had hoped it was not so !" 

It was all dear Marasy said. I felt that I was 
adding to her griefs, and it darkened yet more 
the cloudy future of my hopes. 



We stood together once more upon the deck 
of the little pleasure yacht that had been pressed 
into the service of our party. It was the first 
time we had been alone. Leila was by our 
aide, with her large, dreamy eyes looking for 
mermaids. , 

^^ And both blue eyes more bright than clear,'' 
escaped my lips. Her presence brought the 
image of Christabel so viyidly to mind. 

**Do not make Coleridge your companion, 
Mabel," said Edward; "he will not be a healthy 
friend and counsellor for you* Tou need more 
earthly and more Heavenly food for your mind." 

" What do you mean?" 
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^^I mean, Mabel, that Coleridge, like your 
cousin Edward, is not worthy of the ideal worship 
that your pure young heart would offer at his 
shrine." 

"Not worthy?" 

" His mind is dark and troubled, tempestuous 
and stormy, he will not guide you to happiness, 
while holding to your lips the draught of know* 
ledge." 

" Can the knowledge of truth lead to unhappi* 
ness." 

" Truth, Mabel, is clothed with such beautiful 
drapery by the ideality of girlhood, that even 
deformity is disguised." 

^* The light of truth will penetrate through 
every cloud of error — the deformity is only a 
portion of the disguise. 

"What is truth? I might echo, Mabel, but it 
might lead us on to other things and I might be 
tempted to forget the words of warning I have 
resolved to give you." 

" Warning?" 

" Yes, warning, Mabel, not to trust your peace 
and happiness to a rudderless bark." 
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I leant over the side of the little vessel as it 
skimmed along, and thought of the Ancient 
Mariner, " He prayeth best, who loveth best," 
was in my memory and upon my lips, but the 
words died away. 

" Mabel," he added after a few moments, " do 
not think I prize the treasure within my reach 
lightly. You know," and his voice deepened, 
" that I have been tempted to snatch it to my 
lips, and fold it for ever eternally to my heart, 
but there is poison hidden within the petals of 
the bright blossom. Poison for you — a canker 
worm that would blight your happiness." 

It was not for me to gainsay the assertion, 
and the rose leaves of the* flower in my hand 
that had been yielding to the hot breath of the 
summer sun, fell scattered upon the bosom of the 
waters. The fresh, green calyx and golden 
stamens yet lingered in my clasp. I was about 
to cast it from me, when my hand was staid — " 

" Give that to me ; it is all that will remain to 
me soon of the flower -of beauty and hope, so 
rudely shattered beneath the breath of harsh 
reality— the victim to truth." 
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" Edward," I replied almost harshly " do not 
so desecrate the name of Truth — you will live 
one day to feel its power and beauty " 

" But will that day bring back the glowing 
petals to the spreading arms of this deserted little 
shrine." 

" The germ of the full fruit lies buried there 
beneath the empty vase, the petals were but the 
blushing promise of realities that must germinate 
in silence, darkness, and solitude, perchance — 
but come ! this flowery talk had better cease, 
cousin Edward; life has duties and realities 
waiting for us, thank God!" 

"Why thank God?" 

" Because they are in themselves a certain 
fountain of happiness." 

" Do you find them so?" 

" Yes ! I have done so, and hope I may still 
more." 

" Woman's faith is a very holy and beautiful 
thing; girlhood's hope lends it even a brighter 
glow." 

" And girlhood's dreams and visions are like 
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those gossamer clouds, half sunshine, half 
tears/' 

*^ Yes, bright in the distance, dark and lower- 
ing, brought too near." 

" But, cousin Edward, have you not heard 
the darkest and heaviest cloud has a silver 
lining?" 

" The edge of which is all we are permitted 
to see." 

** But the eye of faith, like imagination, sees 
it in its fullness of glory"' 

" Happy Mabel !" 

"Foolish Edward! And now good bye to 
poetry and metaphysics. Here comes good Dr. 
Bond, how do you bear this see-saw, Doctor?' 

" Bravely, Miss Mabel, it is only in rocking 
boats I ever feel qualmish — there goes the 
Revenue Cutter !" 

" Do you often have serious disturbances in 
this neighbourhood with the smugglers?" Edward 
asked. 

I did not hear the reply; leaving them to 
discuss the every day topic, I stole away to 
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Mary. She was seated near the helm, and made 
room ibr me by her side. 

" Thank you, Mary. Can you as easily make 
room for me again in your heart?" 

^^ You have never been absent from it, Mabel 
dear, I have been but an anxious looker on ; but 
come, my little silent sister, am I not yet to have 
your confidence?" 

^^ Surely, Mary, it is I that am enveloped in 
the clouds of mystery. I have no confidence to 
give, save — " 

'*Save what. Mabel?" 

" Save that for which a mother's heart alone 
can find sympathy and forgiveness." 

^^ What does the silly child mean ? Dos^t think 
Mab, that to be wooed and won is an unpar- 
donable ofience even for blushing seventeen?" 

*' And what if won and not wooed, Mary?* 

" That could not be, Mabel. No girl's pure 
heart is given unsought; and there are other 
ways of wooing than by words." 

" I know it, Mary." 

" Well, then, what would the child have more? 
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Is not my darling Edward worthy to be loved 
with all the fervent purity of maiden's love?" 

" Ask him, Mary." 

" I asked you, Mabel." 

"Am I to tell you my own thoughts, or 
his?" 

" Both, if you know them." 

" I thought like you, Minnie, that Edward 
was worthy all the reverence, and trust, and 
confidence that make up the substance of that 
subtle mystery, true * woman's love.' " 

"And is he not?" 

" He says * no.' " 

" And what say you?" 

" Is it for me to argue with him, Mary ?" 

" No, Mabel, but Edward has acted wrongly, 
very wrongly, and I feel deeply grieved." 

"Do not blame him^ Mary; he has been 
truthful." 

"No, Mabel; not quite truthful to any of 



us." 



''Us?" 

" Tes, * us,' Mab, dear; it has not been quite 
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unwittingly that your little girlish heart has 
been thus jeopardized. I grant it was unwil- 
lingly that Edward came down with me, but that 
he might perchance find favour in little MaVs 
eyes was a near and dear hope to many." 

"Mary! Mary! have I been made a tool 
of?" ' 

" Do not be hasty, Mabel ! Edward, you see, 
rebels against even his own heart." 

"Say rather, Mary, Edward rebels against 
the dictates of others' wills ; that would thrust 
an ignorant, untutored child upon his notice. 
Edward is right. I honour him for it. But 
why and wherefore have I been selected to play 
the part of pawn in this intricate game." 

" The pawn is worth sometimes a queen's 
ransom." 

" 1 did not know that I was an heiress." 

" Nor are you that I know of; but upon you 
depends the possibility of Edward's being an 
heir." 

"What do you mean?" 

" Now that he seems to have made his deci- 
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sion, Mabel, it were useless longer to preserve 
the mystery. Uncle Leonard's fortune was 
bequeathed to Edward upon condition of your 
sharing it with him as his wife." 

^^ What a cruel and scandalous shame ! Does 
my mother know this?" 

" She learnt it only this morning from me^ 
Mabel." 

" It has not been Edward's fault. You con- 
fess he came unwillingly, and well he might." 

" But has he, during the past two months re- 
mained unwillingly, Mabel, or seemed discon- 
tented with his lot?" 

" Do not speak of these past two months, 
Mary ; did Edward ever believe me to be cogni- 
zant of all this ? what must he have thought of 
me?" 

And once more I leant over the vessel's side ; 

to hide my burning cheeks. I 

" This must end, Mabel ; we must return 
soon." 

" Mary, if you value my happiness you will 
not go ; unless you would treat me as a romantic 
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love-sick girl. I am something else than that, 
Mary." 

" Pride will do great things, Mab, but do not 
test the powers of the haman heart beyond their 
strength." 

" Principle may do more than Pride, Mary. 
I have erred in ignorance. I can still love and 
reverence my cousin more than I have ever yet 
done. I can help him, perhaps, to bear this 
burthen.'* 

" What burthen, Mab, the burthen of your 
love?" 

"Mary! Mary! do not mock me — do you 
think the independence, the manliness of such a 
being is to be sacrificed for the sake of a paltry 
fortune, or a foolish girl." 

" Come ! come I don't talk nonsense, Mabel ; 
these really are heroics." 

And so in truth I felt them to be, and once 
more relapsed into silence, I leant over to watch 
the waters' resisting play about the boat's keel 
as she carved her way along the field of green. 
Edward was doing homage to " Cleopatra," 
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Leila was encircled by her father's arm, and 
Grace was hovering about like Ariel. Dr. 
Bond was flitting here, there, and every where, 
" Quite so, quite so," clicking from between his 
lips to every thing and every body, like the 
never- ending refrain of a wooden cuckoo. 
Jessie was at the helm, self-elected coxswain. 
Mr. Evans was of our number, it was the first 
time I had. ever seen him out of his canonicals; 
subjects of personal moment had kept my mind, 
hitherto, occupied, but now, anxious, if possible 
to cast off thought, I sought to gather in through 
the eye, new objects of interest and specula- 
tion. 

It was not a very successful effort ; the under- 
taker costume of the reverend curate, suggested 
vague, dismal associations with the idea of reli- 
gion and God's ambassadors, threw another fold 
of gloom over the dreamy mistiness of my reverie ; 
took me on a sort of witch's flight on a broom- 
stick of fancy, into the regions of darkness and 
terror. I had never spoken to him, never heard 
him speak, save in the reading desk and pulpit, 
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when thoughts marvelloaslj new to me, broad, 
comprehensive, startling in the universality of 
the brotherhood involved in the one simple pro- 
noun ^^ our," as it stands in the Paternoster, were 
unfolded, when the barriers of rank, of pride, of 
pharasaic righteousness, of human passion, of 
vanity, of even tolerance and charity, were up- 
lifted, manifested as stumbling blocks in the 
path to the hearty, truthful utterance with one 
common voice of even that one first sentence of the 
infant's and the church's prayer. And was this 
livery servant of gloom and death the messenger of 
such good tidings, of joyful, happy, family union, 
the herald of a Father's universal governance 
and headship. I had liked his thoughts, I had 
liked the covering over of the world's working 
broad cloth by the snowy emblems of purity in 
the church ; the putting on a mantle that might 
level all distinctions when ministering at the altar 
of God ; it had unconsciously appealed to an in- 
ward sense of truth, but this distinctive garb 
abroad among fellow men ! What meaning has it? 
Was there no choking pride hidden within the 
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folds of that stiff-starched cravat, no swellings of 
self-importance buttoned up beneath that trussing 
vest of jetty silk, no pharasaic rigidity developed 
in the little rim of broadcloth, calling itself the 
clerical collar. I looked in the face and forgot 
all else. It was lifting the eye from earth to 
Heaven. There was beatified devotion breath* 
ing from it, the rays of the sun of holiness^ up*' 
rising from the clouds of superstition. It was 
like the sunset that preludes stormy days, the 
gathering together into one focus the elements 
of strife, the heavy vapours of earth condensed 
beneath the light of truth, concentrating its 
beams above, and the electric spark of Heaven 
biding its time to be made manifest amidst the 
collision of mysterious forces. They were 
strangely in disunion, that face and dress — light 
and darkness — 'meetings but never blending into 
the harmony of twilight. I was for ever search* 
ing for meanings — without such kernels, forom 
to my mind were as empty shells. 

It was not long ere my cousin Edward left 
his seat by Mrs. De Beauvoir, and linking his 
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arm in Mr. Evans', they turned away together. 
I saw them long after engaged in deep and ear* 
nest conversation. 

Turning to Mary, who still was at my side, I 
asked if that were the Walter Evans of whom 
they bad spoken, for, strange to say, the enquiry 
had never before occurred to me. 

" Did you not know it?" was her reply. 

"No! Why have you not renewed your 
friendship with him ere this, in that case 7" 

" Simply because Edward had scruples about 
proposing to introduce him to my aunt; he is a 
young man of great power, and seems to exer- 
cise such universal influence wherever he goes, 
that he feared be might perhaps be making a 
proselyte of you, and thus vex my aunt." 

" Does Edward then think me such an easy 
subject for prosely tism ?" 

" He thinks your mind to be only too en- 
quiring for its own peace or even for its own 
welfare. I believe in his heart he fancies 
you must inevitably fall soon into the quagmire 
of scepticism if you are allowed to have your 
own freedom so much." 
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*' Has he ever said so?" 

" Yes, lately often. I believe now he is en- 
deavouring to withdraw himself from your so- 
ciety lest his own doubts should infect you." 

" How strangely inconsistent!" 

" Why so ? He is not happy himself, and 
would not desire to make you less so." 

^' I think I am too ignorant to be much affected 
by the contagion of doubts." 

"Ignorant, Mabel! In what way?" 

" Ignorant of theology. I have always felt 
rather too much frightened by the theological 
teachings I have had, to attempt to dive very 
deeply into its mysticisms ; that is, since I lost 
the boldness of childhood, and looked up into 
Heaven through the stars, that I remember 
some time or other to have read were gimlet 
holes to let the peeps of glory through." 

" And since you learnt that they were not, 
what then?" 

" I have gathered an idea of infinitude and 
eternity surpassing even that childish dream in 
poetic beauty and splendour, from the thoughts 
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revealed by science; the abyss of worlds, oceans 
of sans, and busy whirling planets, all speak to 
me of a Power, a Master Mind, an Omnipotence, 
and of Heaven, a brighter home than even this 
fair world; there is something beautiful in 
dreaming of the stars as our future homes." 

" But what if they are peopled already with 
sentient mortal creatures like ourselves?" 

'' Oh, that seems impossible; one never thinks 
of the earth but as the cradle of the universe. 
Man seems so completely the infant of intellec- 
tuality and spiritualism, that one conceives all 
other worlds must be in higher stages of deve- 
lopment, graduated steps towards the infinity of 
God himself." 

" What schoolbook taught you such notions, 
Mabel? Not Butler nor Bonnycastle, I am 
sure. I don't think that is the sort of 'right as- 
cension ' you learnt from their pages." 

" No ; and strange to say, I have never yet 
seen a book upon the subject. I first caught 
some ideas of the kind, snatched them, I may 
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say, from a wandering meteor, to use an appro- 
priate simile." 

"Some rambling lecturer, I suppose?" 

" No, not exactly. You surely must have 
heard of Howard, the Howard, the great man 
among the Baptists?" 

" No ; to my shame, I never heard his name," 
said Mary laughing, " but you know a drop that 
may sparkle like a diamond upon a single leaf, 
is lost in the deep waters of a London world." 

"Ah, yes; but I thought every v one knew 
him. I know I have heard him called the Lion 
of Dissent. I recollect once hearing some oiie 
say he would not be appreciated until his bones 
were turned to dust." 

*' And not then, perhaps," interrupted Mary, 
" you little enthusiast." 

" Well, I am sure he is a great man, for ho 
could make a little child realize the Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity. I can never recall, with- 
out experiencing a thrill of agony, the almost 
tangible presence of God in the atmosphere 
around, that he summoned up; and the glowing 
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language of poetry and majesty — the glories 
of the stellar world, the nebulas and the 
gorgeous systems of suns, that he set before us. 
It is many years since, but while I live I shall 
never cease to remember that picture of infini- 
tude and omnipotence. 

"You have been oddly taught, Mabel; you 
seem to have gathered pebbles from many 
shores." 

^^ Perhaps so ! My mind is rather like a rag- 
bag, I fancy : I have always had a propensity 
to gather facts to found my visions on, and 
science has done more for me in that way than 
the theology that sometimes went along with it. 
I am beginning to think it is well that so many 
of our dissenting teachers blend so much of 
science with their teachings." 

^^ Do you then believe, Miss Owen, that Grod 
is only to be looked at through Nature? — that 
Bevelation must be set aside," said Mr. Evans, 
who with Edward had joined us. 

^^ I think there is less chance of misinterpret- 
ing the Book of Nature than the Book of 
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Bevelation, about which no two sects can be 
found strictly to agree. Nature's book is not so 
often quarrelled about, is it, Mr. Evans ?" 

" The Book of Nature may reveal a Grod, but 
does not the human heart feel the need of a 
Parent; will the book of Nature or Science 
reveal that?" continued Mr. Evans. 

^^ Here comes one who can speak all our 
thoughts, I suspect, better than we can our- 
selves, and yet reserve his own, I fancy. Mr. 
De Beauvoir, I have been venturing to assert 
that there is less liability of mistake in study- 
ing the book of Nature than the book of Reve- 
lation — answer for me, why was Eevelation 
given to us?" 

^' Mr. Evans has told you, I suppose, that it 
announces the whole duty of man, and the 
scheme of Redemption." 

•*No! Mr. De Beauvoir," said Mr. Evans, 
^^ hitherto I have only asked questions ; had I 
been required to give my ideas of Revelation 
1 should have said it was intended to supply 
%o men's hearts the knowledge they were yearn- 
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ing for— the knowledge of a Father; the ignor- 
ance of whose real name has been the origin of 
every gross and cruel superstition of idolatry." 

" But surely the horrors of idolatry belong to 
the ages of darkness and priestcraft — civiliza- 
tion puts an end to them/' said Mary. 

^^ Civilization has doubtless taught all classes 
the mischief and inconvenience of worshipping 
wooden idols, or the fiery Moloch; but these 
forms of idolatry have only been exchanged for 
still more resolute and courageous Atheism — a 
scepticism, too, of the heart, worse than any 
form of head scepticism." 

*^ And what is the cause, and what the 
remedy for this disease would you say?" said 
Mr. De Beau voir. 

" Ah ! there, my dear Sir, we might indeed 
go into deep subjects ; but the one first simple 
step towards a cure is to go back once more to 
the first letter in the alphabet of our faith, and 
understand our relationship as children to a 
Father." 

^^ But how is a Father's love reconcileable with 
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the manifestations of Groi as we see them in the 
confusions existing around us in the world, the 
anarchies of nations, the burthens of society?" 
said Edward. 

k 

" Atheism and idolatry spring from the same 
root. Man measures God by his own human 
standard — first he blends Him with what is 
highest, then with what is basest ; and finally He 
becomes identified with the Evil Spirit, but once 
the truth of his relationship as a Father infinite, 
incomprehensible, eternal, but still a Father, es- 
tablished, and the true value and relationship is, 
and must be acknowledged ; no flower, no stone, 
no living structure of beauty can reveal that at- 
tribute or character of the Great First Cause- 
God, a refuge in the hour of trouble, a deliverer 
from the horrors of burthened conscience otice 
revealed to man, and acknowledged by the witness 
within himself^ he loses all attributes of enmity, 
or shadowy mistiness of a vague phantom Bene- 
volence, who leaves his creatures undisturbed in 
their wickedness and misery. But you. Miss 
Owen, were speaking of science, as a teacher ; I 
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will so far agree with you, that the more know- 
ledge men have, the better, but to have any fresh- 
ness and life, it must be watered from the deeper 
springs of humanity ; a man must first have a 
knowledge of the life within himself ere he can, 
to any real purpose, investigate the conditions of 
his existence." 

" But the discoveries of geology have thrown 
great doubts upon the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures, surely," Edward remarked. 

" I do not take it to be so," answered Mr. 
Evans, ^^ I am not myself a scientific man, but 
I have looked closely into the matter, and it 
seems to me to disprove nothing of the spirit 
and truth of the Bible; it may affect the indi- 
vidual private interpretations of the letter." 

" Which you, I presume, would fain discoun- 
tenance. Is not that it?" asked Mr. De Beau voir 
smiling. 

" I think that private interpretations have led 
to manifold schisms, and manifold evils there- 
fore ; yet far be it from me to forbid any man 
from searching the Scriptures." 
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" Schism, of course, in your eyes, must be 
reckoned among the deadly sins?'* 

" I should be sorry to regard it in any other 
light than a sin, a deplorable disease and evil, 
but it is a disease we have brought upon our- 
selves, by our own unfaithfulness." 

"Then dissenters, of course, you regard as re- 
bellious children? Is that it?" 

"Not exactly; the sins of the parent are 
but echoed in the wayward wanderings of the 
children. But come, I think this conversation 
is rather too discursive and yet rather too pro- 
found for these young people. Miss Owen, will 
you expound to me all the hidden beauties of the 
variegated cliffs upon this picturesque shore. 
Come ! bring science to bear and tell us about 
that mimic volcano yonder. I see the smoke 
rising now, but I have heard it does now and 
then emit most genuine flames, is it not so?" 

" I have seen it burning," I replied, " but I 
believe it is not strict volcanic agency that causes 
the emission of the fire; the action of the sea 
waters, 1 believe, has something to do with it. 
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but I do not pretend exactly to know in what 
way." 

We were just then nearing the little cove ; the 
Durdledore and Barn's Door rocks stood gaping 
at the entrance, the chalk cliffs reared themselves 
pale and grim above our heads ; they bad shone 
like silver in the distance, they rose spectre-like 
in their dead whiteness as we approached them 
closely. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



LOWOBTH FANCY FAIR. 



The revenue cutter had discharged its pas- 
sengers and was bearing out sea- ward again. 
Lieutenant Dslj, a bright, handsome, frank- 
hearted son of the navy, stood upon the shore 
surrounded by a bevy of his own fair daughters, 
and a whole flock of companions, clustered 
together in the gregarious fashion of school 
girls. 

The vicinity of the fleet made it nervous 
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work for our little yachting party to land, so 
Edward averred ; nevertheless we disembarked, 
beneath the steady fire of the enemy's gigglings 
and glancings, and speedily fraternised con- 
siderably with the whole assembled party. The 
fancy fair, like most other fancy fairs, was 
about as stale, flat, and unprofitable a piece of 
amusement in itself as those things usually are; 
but what enjoyment it failed to offer was more 
than amply compensated for, by the picturesque 
beauties of the scenery round about, and the hearty 
English hospitality of the kind-hearted host and 
hostess at the preventive station. Not a hole or 
cranny among the rocks and caves was left un- 
explored, under the experienced guidance of the 
good-natured lieutenant, while his pretty En- 
glish matronly wife, like the topmost step of 
her long flight of daughters, sat smilingly doing 
the honours of home amidst the rapid flux and 
reflux of the tide of her guests. Their little 
cottage was the gpeat house of the day ; they 
had among themselves had no small share in the 
getting up of the bazaar, whose proceeds were 
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to be devoted to the establishment of a new 
church in the neighbourhood of their isolated 
hamlet. There was all that genaine air of 
refinement and good breeding about the family, 
combined with simplicity and domesticity, pe- 
culiar almost to half- pay officers and country 
curate's families. The social rank awarded to 
both, and the limited pecuniary means often at 
command, unite to form a picture of elegant 
homeliness to be seldom met with elsewhere in 
real life. Mrs. Day was just one of those com- 
fortable, happy, easy, healtliy looking mothers, 
to whom none of the cares of a family come 
amiss. She had married young probably, had 
no very exalted notions of education beyond the 
accomplishments to be acquired at school, and 
the lighter cares of housewifery to be gained by 
experience at home. Her daughters could play, 
sing, draw, and dance, all just tolerably well; 
superlatives were not aimed at ; they could 
make home pleasant to their father, and were 
not above lightening its toils to their mother. 
They were educated, that is transplanted to a 
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ladies' establishment in pairs, and left there 
just long enough to gain a little inkling of 
fashionable instruction, and not long enough to 
lose the simplicity of heart that had been 
fostered at home; they came back ready to give 
a little additional lustre of refinement to the 
practical duties of their every day life. Shut 
out from almost all society, save what a picnic 
or pleasure party from a distance might occa- 
sionally bring to them, they were a little world 
in themselves and to themselves, their father 
and his regiment of coast guard preventive men 
being the sole representatives of the lords of the 
creation that ever crossed their path. 

It was something beautiful to see the mingled 
admiration, reverence, devotion, and playful 
familiarity they one and all evidenced towards 
their father; clinging about him, upon him^ 
under him, he was like Gulliver cimong the 
Lilliputians with them, and that day more 
especially, when their example stimulated all 
the little fry of " the fleet" to join in the attack 
upon his handkerchief, coat tails^ hat, and gloves, 
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to explore hidden closets, and rummage out his 
cocked hat, epaulettes, and sword, and insist on 
seeing him equipped in his full uniform. There 
was a heroism in his good-natured resignation 
that cast into the shade all rival exploits of 
Trafalgar or Algoa Bay. They donned his 
cocked hat, and led him forth in triumph, like a 
huge prize doll, joint property of the whole 
flock of baby tyrants ; they led him hither and 
thither, mounted his shoulders, scrambled up his 
strong supple limbs, laid him low upon the green 
sward, and brandished his sword above him in 
his prostration ; he stretched his huge sinews, 
shook off his pigmy giants, and rose among them 
once again the colossal Titan. The while, the 
smiling hearted wife and mother watched them, 
from the midst of the bevy of elder daughters 
who clustered round her, some stationary helps 
in the hospitable duties of the day, the pair of 
school-girl visitors finding no treat to equal the 
hours of sunshine in her smiles. 

** *Home, sweet home, there's no place like home/ " 
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carolled Emiljr. *' Oh, how I wish we had not 
to go back to that nasty school. I do so long 
to fly back across the waters to this darling 
little * look out^' at night, when I hear the guns 
fire, and know the smugglers are out." 

^^ Pern knows I am going to be shot one of 
these fine nights ; don't ye, Pern ?" 

^^ Don't talk about it, father; I never hear a 
gun without a shudder. '' 

" A pretty sailor's wife you'll make, my little 
lass ; why, here's poppets here not half such a 
coward, are ye, poppets. What would you do 
if they shot me, hey, Rosey?" 

" I'd shoot 'em, stick 'em with this sword," 
and the valiant young lady brandished the 
shining weapon alarmingly, in illustration of her 
proficiency and fearlessness. 

" That's right, poppets. They won't shoot 
me while you are at hand, will they?" 

Leila was standing looking on whilst this little 
domestic drama was being performed. Suddenly 
she looked up at her mother, who was seated 
near her. 
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" What will that poor child do, mamma ? 
Look, look, she cannot save him." 

*' Leila, Leila, child, what is the matter?'* 

The child's eyes were fixed immoveably; they 
were turned in the direction of the cocked hat 
that had fallen upon the grass at Mr. Day's 
feet as he romped with Rose; the scabbard of 
the sword lay by its side, but she looked more 
through them than at them ; it was as if she 
saw something beyond them, in space, something 
that was being read inwardly, interpreted by 
spirit. 

Her mother had risen and taken her in her 
arms, still her eyes remained in that same fixed 
motionless gaze, her limbs became almost rigid, 
and her face assumed a lived hue that gave her 
countenance a most unearthly look. 

" Miss Owen, will you find Mr. De Beauvoir 
and tell him that Leila is ill." 

I waited only to ensure Mrs. Day's attention 
to Mary, upon whose excitable temperament I 
feared the effect of any alarm, and hastened off 
on my search for Mr. De Beauvoir. I met Jessie 
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in animated conversation with one of the coast'* 
guard men, glass in hand, taking a survey of all 
the coast, and distant sea view. 

^^ Stop, Mabel, look hear, Peter says we are 
going to have a storm; there's a heavy sea 
rising, and we shall be weather bound, he de- 
clares, to-night. Let's try and get off first, it 
would be glorious to be out in a squall. Come, 
let's go and try to persuade the men to get 
ready." 

I hastily made known my errand, and gained 
information as to the direction where I should 
be likely to find Mr. De Beauvoir with Grace and 
Edward. Jessie started off to Mary at once. 

It was sometime before I found the party. I 
had scarcely seen any thing of them since we 
landed, in my heart desiring solitude, for there 
were many things resting on it that I desired 
to look at by myself; I had instinctively chosen 
the group collected about the home of the Days. 
Amidst their noise and merriment, I could, I 
knew, find opportunities of stealing away where 
and when I chose; but it had so happened that 
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the social picture of home happiness had sufficed 
to rivet my thoughts and attention ; it was a 
lesson of duty and enjoyment blended, that was 
healthy for my then state of mind. I had 
lingered on with Leila, Mary, and Mrs. De 
Beauvoir, all quiet spectators of the busy scene, 
when the little episode occurred that had ter- 
minated in my being sent on this errand. The 
first persons I met were Mr. Evans and Ed- 
ward ; they were both silent, but seemed to have 
been talking earnestly from their grave and 
thoughtful faces. I came close upon them un-^ 
observed. Edward gave a start, and held out 
his arm for me to join them. 

^^ I cannot turn back, I am looking for Mr. 
De Beauvoir," I said. 

"He is down by the Durdledore with Grace; 
she has been performing exploits among the 
rocks that might rival a mermaid's, and Mr. 
De Beauvoir has been aiding and abetting her 
boydenisms." 

*' Edward ! this from you of Grace." 

" Mabel ! this from me of Grace — yes, De 
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Beau voir is spoiling Grace — ^he is interfering 
with her future happiness — " 

" How? But I must not stay, Leila is ill." 

" Leila ill ! where and how? But, Mr. Evans, 
will not you find Mr. De Beauvoir? Mabel, 
come back with me to Leila." 

*' I would rather fulfil my mission, Edward, I 
shall then return." 

I had no wish just then to be left alone with 
him. I wanted my energies about me, and I 
could not get them collected, walking alone with 
him along that craggy pathway. I opposed too 
their accompanying me, and as Mr. Evans 
seemed to be as scrupulous as Edward and 
Mary had been, about appearing to «eek con- 
versation with me, as Edward too was evidently 
piqued by my refusal to return with him, I 
had very little to say to induce them to go on 
without me. 

I soon reached the Durdledore; it was at the 
foot of a little ravine that led down towards 
the sea, and across which the rocky archway 
that gave it its name formed a sort of cavernous 
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roof, under which the sea was at this moment 
beginning to boil with angry fury. The coast 
guard man's predicted storm was rising with 
vengeance. As I entered the narrow defile I 
suddenly caught sight of Grace leaping from a 
ledge of rock that ran along the side of the 
cave ; her foot slipped and she fell before Mr. 
De Beauvoir's arm could save her. In a moment 
be had seized her in his arms, but the sudden 
terror, and as it proved ultimately a sprain 
caused by jumping, had caused her to faint. 
Once more I saw her as I had once seen her 
before resting on her father's bosom, but now, 
unrestrained by any fear save that of her being 
injured, he passionately kissed her forehead, 
cheeks, and lips, and calling her by every name 
of fondness and endearment that the vocabulary 
of love could supply, he gave full vent to his 
feelings. I stood silently looking on : was I to 
summon him from the side of one child to 
another ? 

I went dose up to them. 

" Can I help you?' 
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" No— go away, leave me, let me have her 
here to myself, why are your prying eyes 
always on me? She is mine, you told me so 
yourself; may I not hold her in my arms, may 
I not love her, may I. not press her to my heart 
that holds her in its deepest recesses; the 
treasure of my life— my child— my own, own 
Agnes — my wife!" and again he passionately 
kissed her lips. 

" Hush! Mr. De Beauvoir — be careful, Grace 
is conscious — look at her." 

She was indeed conscious; her eyes opened 
for one moment and rested on the face looking 
down upon her with such intensity of love in 
its expression: her colour rose, and turning 
herself towards him yet more closely, she lifted 
her arms and twining them round his neck 
with all the vigour left in her, she clung to 
him. 

" My own, own father." 

I had no right to interfere. I stood bewil- 
dered, stupefied. Leila! Leila! sounded in my 
ears. Was this what the dream child had 
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seen? Was this what had stricken her low? 
I sat down upon a piece of rock; the angry 
breakers trespassed nearer and nearer; they 
wetted me with their foam ; they deafened me 
with their monotonous beating roar through the 
cavern's mouth — and still those two stood 
locked in each other's arms. 

Leila ! Leila ! The winds seemed to mourn 
her name through the Durdledore — Leila — 
Leila. 

Once more I went towards them. 

** Leila is ill," I said; '* I was sent to tell 
you-" 

*' Leila, my sister ! Leila, my fairy sister, and 
my mother! My beautiful, glorious mother! 
Oh ! take me to them ! I am so happy, oh ! so 
happy, but I shall be happier then. Oh, my 
own father !" 

He took her back to his bosom, kissed her 
again and again, then almost frantically thrust 
ber from him, and burying his face in his hands, 
gunk down upon a fragment of rock, and his 
whole frame heaved with sobs. 
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" Oh, Mabel, this is fearful I What does it 
mean? Father," and^ she knelt down at his 
feet, " father, tell me what grieves you ? Is she 
not my mother? Is my own mother dead? Ah, 
it is so, and you have nothing left of her but 
me, and have lost me so long ; but now, now, 
dear, N dear father, I may come back to you, 
and we will be so happy — you and I, Leila, and 
her beautiful mamma — all, all of us ! Oh, you 
know not how I have longed for this moment ! 
Mabel, have I not? Mabel, speak! You knew 
all this — why have you been silent?" 

The excited girl ran on ; no one tried to check 
her. My heart felt sick ; it was' grappling with 
the cold, clammy corpse of these bright, joyous, 
living hopes, shrouded in deceit, and festering 
beneath the gnawings of doubt and despair. 

It was not mine to speak, and yet my woman's 
nature recoiled from the idea of leaving it to 
that heart-stricken father to cast down his own 
image in the dust before the idolizing eyes of his 
new found child. 

Imbued with strength from some hidden and 
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unknown fountain, that seemed suddenly to 
swell up my own puny reservoir of human 
power to a torrent of resistless force, I once 
more rose and went towards them. 

" Go, Mr. De Beauvoir, to Leila ; she needs 
your presence. I will stay here with Grace, 
and together we will try and understand this 
riddle." 

*' Mabel, you will not suflfer my child to hate 
me." 

" No, no ! Go ; let me do the best I can for 
you. I know not what that best may be; only 
leave us." But Grace rushed towards him. 

" Tou shall not leave us! I am your child — 

4 

you have said I am your child ! You shall not 
leave me — I will never leave you ! J have been 
left all my life ! I will be left no longer !" 

And she clung to him with perfect despera- 
tion. 

The will of the girl roused the will of the 
man. He was no longer the subdued suppliant; 
he was the father. 

" I must go to my other child — to Leila, my 
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poor, wronged Lei la, wronged, Grace, more deeply 
than you have been. For the first time I ask 
from you the obedience of a child. I am your 
father; obey me now, and suffer one who has 
been to you for years as a sister, to fulfil a 
sister's oflSce now." 

There was authority and dignity in his tone ; 
it was the law of Nature and of God finding 
utterance even through an erring mortal's 
voice. 

The indwelling love of firm authority that 
more especially exists in wilful natures made 
itself felt. With childlike grace and perfect 
submission, she loosened her hold upon her 
father's arm, and taking his hand in her own, 
raised it to her lips in token of obedience. 
Once again he caught her to his heart and 
kissed her, then suddenly placing her in my 
arms, he turned and in a few wild bounds was 
up the cliff and out of sight. 

How we got through that explanation I could 
never recall. It was little enough I had it in 
my power to give, and at its end Grace lay in 
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my arms silent, crushed. I had done all I could ; 
I had striven to keep alive hope, respect, and 
reverence, but her vision saw further than mine. 
A wronged mother's image rose to her view, and 
stood like a spectre between her and her new 
found father. 

We yet remained thus seated among the 
rocks, Grace silently folded in my arms. Dark 
clouds were sweeping across the firmament; the 
shadows of evening were coming on; home, 
friends, movement, all alike were forgotten; the 
all absorbing present moment engulfed us. 
Suddenly I felt a hand upon my shoulder. 

"Mabel, why are you here playing the 
mother?" 

I looked up, and Edward caught sight of my 
face and. the pale countenance of Grace that had 
been hitherto shaded 

" Mabel, what has happened? What has 
made her look so unearthly? Mabel, dear 
Mabel, tell me," and he sank down by our side. 
" Mabel, speak to me." 

"I cannot tell you, Edward. ^'^ 
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And I took his band and drew closely to him, 
so glad, so very glad of a protection, a strength 
greater than my own to be near and about me. 

" Help me to be kind to her," I added ; " she 
is stricken by sorrow. God help us through the 
hour ol darkness." 

^^I am better now, Mabel," said Grace, raising 
herself up, but there were two little lines about 
her mouth that had never been there before. 
" I am better now, Mabel," she repeated ; " let 
us go to the others, to Mary and Jessie, and—' 
the others, where are they all?" 

** Take my arm, Grace^ rest upon me if you 
will go," Edward said, and rose taking her arm 
within his own. 

" Thank you. Mabel, will you come ? I am 
so very tired. I wish we were at home." 

We helped her along between us, but short as 
was the distance, it took us very long to reach 
the house of the Days. 

We found the little cottage a scene of dire 
confusion; the gathering storm had precluded 
all possibility of the return of any of the visitors 
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to the fancy fair by sea ; every vehicle within 
five miles had been pressed into the service of 
those determined to return by land, and still a 
large number remained unprovided with either 
means of transit or accommodation for the night. 
The school girls, Emily and all, were being packed 
closely into a huge open waggon for a journey of 
some two or three and twenty miles over a 
rough cart track. Leila was lying on a sofa 
watching all with her large dreamy eyes, encircled 
by her father's arm. 

" We shall not go home to-night. No, I knew 
it. Papa," she added, " you must leave me. You 
will be wanted, but it will be no use. Oh, that 
poor, poor child !" 

** Leila, Leila, my child, compose yourself," 
said her father. 

As we entered, leading Grace, he started like 
a false lover paying vows to another. But Grace 
was really ill, just then physically too exhausted 
to be capable of any strong mental emotion. 
She passively submitted to be placed in the little 
bed provided by the motherly Mrs. Day, who 
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with her elder daughters was gliding about 
transforming every parlour, closet, lobby, and 
odd corner into some sort cf shake-down shelter 
for the night. The chamber of the elder girls 
had been peremptorily forced into our service. 
Mary was already there, and we found Mrs. De 
Beauvoir installed by her side, prepared, as she 
said, to " sleep in tie" with me, the delicate ones 
amongst us being the first objects of care. It 
was marvellous how domestic and matronly 
Cleopatra could look at times. Managing the 
docile, arranging for the helpless, shadowing the 
weak in the majesty of her own power and 
strength, without once losing feminine gentle- 
ness. There is no nurse like a strong-minded 
large-hearted woman, or a man; aye, reader, 
a loving husband, an affectionate brother, or a 
vigorous, high-minded comrade, will tend a 
couch of sickness as no hireling was ever found 
to tend; will watch as no paid menial was ever 
known to watch; will smooth a pillow as no 
"professed tidier" of the sick man's chamber 
was ever capable of doing it. 

Mary was exhausted by the fatigues of the 
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day, and had sunk into a deep sleep. Mr. De 
Beauvoir bad assisted to carry Grace up-stairs, 
and had laid her on the little bed that stood in 
another corner of the room. He stood watching 
lier a moment, and I crossed over to Mary. Mrs. 
De Beauvoir rose, and going towards her hus- 
band, laid her hand upon his arm. 

" What is the matter with her? Is she ill 
too? I feel as though something dreadful was 
going to happen. You are ill too, Herbert! 
What is it? Tell me!" 

All the imperiousness of her ordinary manner 
was gone. It was the woman and the wife 
pleading. 

" Poor child ! she has fallen and sprained .her 
ankle, I think, and the attempt to walk has 
brought on this faintness: your care and 
tenderness, Alice," he added, turning towards 
liis wife, displaying his own ashy features, and 
at the same moment putting his arm round her, 
'* may soon set matters to rights again." 

She looked at him — then withdrawing her 
eye&, said : 

^^ And you, Herbert, and Leila, there seems to 
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have been an evil eye at work. Leila was as 
though she were bewitched just now. Is the 
place haunted with evil spirits?" 

^^ I should think not, Alice ; there seems a 
good angel present here at any rate/' and 
whispering some few words to her as he kissed 
her cheek, he turned to leave the room, but she 
held his hand, and I was about to pass away 
and leiave them, but detaining me, too, by a 
motion of the hand, she added : 

^' Don't go just yet; I cannot think what it 
is, but I feel such a leaden pressure upon my 
head and limbs, such a horrible sensation of fore- 
boding ill, I cannot conceive what it is." 

" Do not let your :^trong mind, Alice, be ua- 
nerved;" he said pleadingly, " if ill is coming — 
and I feel, too, that same vague haunting sensa- 
tion-*- let u^ have you to look to and depend upon. 
Look at all these young creatures about us, and 
think of Mrs. Owen's anxiety at home this 
stormy ^ight; there are enough real evils, let us 
not conjure up imaginary ones. But had you 
jiot better come down to Leila ; Miss Owen will 
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be a more familiar face to greet this little 
fainting girl when she recovers." 

"You think I do not love that girl, Her- 
bert." 

" Why should I think so, Alice?" 
*'Tou do think so; but leave me with her, 
trust her to me," she added, her neck and brow 
crimsoning with the tide of emotion, her voice 
sinking to the depths of passion and tender- 
ness. 

Her hand rested upon her husband's shoulder, 
and her large, lustrous eyes, shaded by the eye- 
lids that drooped with the weight of secret feel- 
ing, looked into his. 

*' Trust her to me," she repeated. 
I dared not move or breathe. This, then, 
was the proud, haughty intellectualist. What 
was in her mind? What called for this un- 
wonted opening out of womanheartedness? What 
was to follow? What would he do? What 
could he saj to meet this proflfered union of 
heart ? 

Surprise, glowing admiration, and radiant 
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hope for a moment lighted up his features; the 
colour that had mantled her features spread 
itself over his. A long, piercing, anxious eager 
look followed ; he would have penetrated her soul 
through her eyes, but they were veiled. Only 
the trembling of the compressed nether lip, the 
throbbing of the pulses about the temples and 
the throat, the tight grasp of the hand, betrayed 
what passions were at work within. 

There was a silence — a bewildering moment 
of suspense; the air felt stifling, the heart's 
action suffocating. It was but a moment; he 
looked at her in her beauty, her bowed and 
graceful beauty ; it was the majesty of a noble 
soul bending to the storm. 

" Alice, I cannot understand you. But you 
are acting from some pure and lofty impulse of 
your heart; there is small need for faith in trust- 
ing anyone to such a care. Be calm, Alice." 

All was still as death. There was something 
more needed, and he felt it. 

" Thank you, Alice. We have each found a 

friend — is it not so?" he added. 

L 5 
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A quick, sharp, involuntarily shrinking back 
seemed to negative the implied bond so newly 
formed. In a moment Alice was herself again ; 
the wonted smile of haughty superciliousness 
curled her lip ; the mooientary impulse, whatever 
it had been, was gone. 

" She will be better without strangers at all, 
perhaps, around her," she said hastily. ^^ Miss 
Owen, I shall go to Leila ; if you need any as- 
sistance from me> perhaps you will be so good as 
to send. As long as it is light, I would fain 
breathe a freer atmosphere.^' 

A moment afterwards I was alone. 

" Mabel !" 

I turned to meet the eye of Mary resting on 
me with a startled look of eager enquiry. 

^^ Mabel, come here. What 4oeis all this 
mean ?" 

^ Tou must judge, Mary, for yourself. Tou 
have seen all, I suppose.'' 

" And can you not understand it, Mabel?" 

^^ I cannot understand Cleopatra," I returned, 
smiling ; '^ in her new character." 
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" What character ?" 

^^ That is just what I am trying to under- 
sjtand. I can only 3ee that it is a new 
one." 

^^ Mabel, keep Grace more with you; she is 
too unrestrained; her wild freedom may some- 
times be misunderstood." 

^^ Grace is such a very child^ Mary : child at 
heart, there has been no restraining her." 

^' She is your own age, is she not?" 

^^ Not much younger, I suppose, bat, Mary, 
tliere is a yast difference between as. One deep 
sorrow will add years to the weight of a heart's 
lexperienee. I, Mary, often feel as though I 
never had be^ a child." 

^^ That xnay be, Mabel, but Grace is no longer 
quite a child; she is too beautiful, too graceful, 
too winniii^, to be left in every stranger's path 
to be made a plaything of." 

** Mary, Mary, what do you mean ?" 

^' That Mr. J)e Beauvoir makes too much of 
her, and that his wife does not like it, to speak 
plainly." 
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^^ But he is just the same with Leila, only she 
is so much less playful." 

^^ Not quite the same. Besides, Leila is his 
own child, and years younger than Grace; it is 
not the same thing at all. To-day Mr. De 
Beauvoir has been by her side almost without a 
moment's intermission, drawing forth all her 
powers of fascination, and exercising his own as 
I have seldom ever seen a man before. His is 
no common mind to be influencing that of so 
young a girl." 

I sat silent) I knew nothing that I could say 
to meet the arguments; Edward's remonstrance 
earlier in the evening rose up to support them ; I 
felt I could throw no light upon the truth, but 
the anticipated evil to Grace was I knew far 
enough from the real impending trouble that was 
already casting its shadow on her spirit. She 
lay there even now in ahalf sleeping half waking 
state of unconsciousness ; but I was still ignorant 
of what other dark mystery was involved in the 
matter. 

Mrs. De Beauvoir's manner had been inexpli- 
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cable; at first I had jumped to the anticipation 
of her suspecting the truth, or some portion of 
the truth, but her after conduct had contradicted 
that, and altogether thoughts were crowding so 
thickly one upon another that I had no clear, 
definite idea of anything to cling to. It was 
almost mechanically that I tended Grace when 
she opened her eyes, and recognising me, seemed 
quietly to sink back again into a childlike 
slumber. Ere long Jessie came to relieve me at 
my post. 

^^ 60 down, Mabel, and add the dimness of your 
spectre face to the gh(jstly crew gathered below. 
I am sure the poor lieutenant and his wife will 
rue the day when they turned their little bunga- 
low topsy turvy for the accommodation of such a 
set of dismal looking hypocondriacs. Why what 
on earth is the matter with everybody I can't 
think ; there is Mr. Evans looks the only happy 
face amongst them, and they all look at him as 
though he were specially retained as priest for 
the obsequies of some phantom guest. Loworth 
fancy fair I guess will give me a fit of the blues 
my life through whenever I think of it. Come 
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Miinnie, cheer up, darlings I am come to sit with 
you as a restorative. Is there any likelihood I 
wonder of sleep to aight, in this haunted wilder- 
ness of rockis and waves." 

I stole down softly, for I wanted the fresh air ; 
the little sitting rooms were crowded, the chil- 
dren bad all sat up later than usual, the kind- 
hearted lieutenant was even then groaning under 
the weight of a trio of them, clinging to him as 
he came forth from the room where the guests 
were gathered together. 

" Ah ? Miss Owen, why you look spectre- 
charmed too ; come, young lady, will you take 
an old married mam for an escort, and take a 
ramble out this moonlight evening? for stormy as 
it is below, her ladyship sails on just the same 
as ever above there. Come, chits, oflf to bed — 
there — there — one more kiss, one more— well, 
there, be off — what another, you torments, off 
off with ye — no, Kose, no sword dances now, my 
poppets, off to bed^ I'm gdng my rounds*" 

" And will you really let me go with you, Mr. 
Day, I should so like it?" I said. 

'^ I was only joking, Miss Owen^ but if you 
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really would like a stroll, I am going round just 
to give my men one more look. " 

I slipped on my bonnet that was lying on the 
little slab m the lobby entrance, and liukiog my 
arm in his we jstarted for our ramble. 

It was indeed a lovely moonlight, the heavy 
clouds, burthened with their electric heat had 
passed away, the sea still rose In a /heavy swell, 
and broke in hollow sounding roars against the 
cavern worn sides of the cliffs. Near the littiie 
cove, however, there lay a margin of shore left 
dry by the shallow waters of the shelving beach ; 
rough jagged fragments of rock lay scattered 
about, and even more awful than the abyss of 
waters did that dim, dark mysterious-looking 
depth look from the precipice above as we mea- 
sured it with our ej^. 

^ An awkward fall that would be, Miss Owen, 
hey?' said Mr. Day, drawing me near to the 
«dge and looking over. 

" Awful indeed !" and shuddmng I drew 
back. 

Just then one of the men came up to us^ and 
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touching his hat intimated that a strange boat 
had been seen by some of the cutter's men not 
long since. 

'' They've given chase, your honor, but I 
reckon az bow they'll have eazed themzelves 
afore this o' their bales, we shall have zum warm 
wurk this night." 

" Very well," was all the observation made by 
Mr. Day, " and now, young lady, are you in- 
clined to go on the round, or will you get back 
home?" 

'* Oh, if I may go with you, by all means I 
should wish it." 

"Well then don't say anything up there, 
(pointing to the cottage) about this little matter. 
I must get my men up to the cove." 

We continued our walk, now and then meet- 
ing a man on duty, to each of whom Mr. Day 
gave some instructions to keep a sharp look out, 
and be \\ithin call at a certain hour. Tt was 
late ere we reached the cottage, yet I felt as 
though I could have walked on and on the night 
through ; the cold breeze, the stillness, the sus- 
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pense, the watching men on their solitary beats, 
the broad, outstretched waters, fringed with the 
overhanging brows of the cliffs, exaggerated in 
outline and dimensions against the purple back 
ground of the sky, the vague expectation that 
had been set to work, the continuation of the 
web of mystery, had all their influence in making 
that solitary walk side by side with the strong, 
life-beating heart of the brave lieutenant, an en- 
joyment, a relief, a welcome change ; it was a 
breath of outward, stirring, active life, healthy, 
vigorous, muscular exertion, that gave repose to 
the tumult of heart passions, that had been toss- 
ing and heaving about within, and the world of 
emotions that had been unfolding themselves 
around. 

Leila was gone to bed, Mrs. De Beauvoir led 
me to them ; Grace and Leila lay folded in each 
other's arms. 

" She would have it so," said Mrs. De Beau- 
voir, " and Leila, who has done nothing but 
shudder, and shiver, and start the evening 
through, seemed only content when resting 
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there ; a young protector, a baby mother's bosom, 
is it not?" she added with a tinge of sarcasm. 

"We cannot understand these mysteries. 
Leila has finer sensibilities than most of us, her 
spirit may discern hidden secrets," I replied. 

I spoke my thoughts aloud. 

" Would she then cling thus to her ? But 
come. Miss Owen, or Mabel as I would rather 
call you, do you m^an to go to sleep to-night? I 
do not. I feel as though I must be moving, be 
awake, be active, T should like to spend the 
night in the open air. Let us settle this group 
and steal out together." 

It was just the impulse of my own mind. I 
could not have prompted such a suggestion, but 
at once ray secret longing responded to it. The 
house arrangements were all disorderly, even the 
busy lieutenant's wife, and her active, house- 
wifely daughters could not extend the capacities 
-of their little cottage beyond a sort of open house 
shelter for the manifold houseless guests that re- 
mained upon hand. It was without much diffi- 
culty that we effected our escape. 
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Once abroad in the air, a half vague terror 
seized me, the rumours of lawless men, and pre* 
parations for sturdy resistance, lay upon my 
mind. I could not resist the impulse to disclose 
my fears, but far from infecting Mrs. De Beau- 
Yoir, they seemed only to add a zest to her long- 
ing to be in the very midst of any possible scene 
of excitement that might be going on. We were 
yet debating the point when we reached the 
height of the precipice overlooking the little cove. 
All was still and silent, not even the measured 
tread of the sentinel on duty is discernible. We 
peer over the cavernous brink. Dark specks 
are creeping about at the base ; the mocmbeams 
cast' shadows among the seaweed^covered frag- 
ments of rocks, and the black objects shelter 
themselves in their depths. We drew our breath 
deeply : 

" Let us go back," I whispered. 

^^ No, ho ! look, here comes the lieutenant, 
and—" 

' " Holloa, who have we here? why ladies, and 
you, little damsel, what havn't you had walking 
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enough for to-night ? Come, come, fair dames, 
this is not a place for you, one of these gentle- 
men had better see you safe in shelter," he added 
turning to Mr. De Beauvoir and Edward who 
were with him. 

'^Tes, Alice, you had better hasten back," 
said Mr. De Beauvoir. 

" What is going on ?" she asked. " What are 
those dark objects moving about down there?" 

"Only some of my men," said Mr. Day 
evasively, " they have found a hiding place down 
there well stocked with kegs and bales, and they 
are busy moving them before they shall be 
fetched away. But you had better go back, 
these men may come before our work is done, 
and there may be some little difficulty." 

" Edward, are you not going back with us?" 
I said, sideling round towards him. 

I began to feel my fondness for moonlight 
and smugglers oozing out at my fingers' ends. 

"Certainly, Mabel, or. if you like, will stay 
with you two here; I do not see that there is 
anything to be apprehended. Suppose we extend 
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, our walk along the clifl&; what say you, Mrs. De 
Beauvoir ?" 

*' Oh, by all means. Herbert do you remain 
here, or do you accompany us?" 

" I will remain, but I decidedly think you 
will be better within doors. Alice, do you 
hear?" 

But Alice was off; the wilfulness of the girl, 
was in her ripened into a mature principle of 
womanhood. 

Her fearless nature with its natural love of ad- 
venture was roused ; she almost bounded before us, 
still keeping, however,^ within sight of the cove 
and its silent flitting figures among the rocks. 1 
would have followed closely on, but Edward's 
hand was laid with decision on my arm.. 

" Mabel," he said, " I have scarcely had one 
word with you to-day ; do not run away from me 
now." 

" No, I do not wish to do so, but come, let us 
follow her more quickly." 

" No, Mabel, stay, I have something yet to 
say to you, will you hear me now." 



4 
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It was just one of those moments when it is 
as though a fate depended upon the next breath 
of air we may draw. The next {notion of the 
lips may form the sound that shall spread its 
concentric waves through all life's ocean of time 
to the very confines- of eternity. We had moved 
but a few paces onward, the breath was yet sus- 
pended, when a loud shout from behind called 
us back from the inner world of thought to life 
and action. 

" Yur pardun, zur, but yur'l just keep quite 
thur." 

And in a moment we felt ourselves seized from 
behind, A covering of some kind was thrown 
over my head, and my arms were pinioned : I was 
forced, not very roughly, however, into a sitting 
posture. I could hear Edward struggling with 
his captors." 

" Now hauld taut there ; kip yur tung quite, 
and yur'l zee noo hearm." 

I should have known the voice among a thou- 
sand* 

For a few minutes there was silence, then 
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came a quick, sharp, booming echo along the 
rocks, that rolled away miles through earth and 
air. Another and another, voices, stifled by 
the folds of the coat as it seemed, rung through 
my ears. 

"By God they zhant do't — cus me if thur 
zhull be murder, blast 'em! the tarnation 
fools !" 

" Hauld yer tung, yer land-lubber." 

" By God but I wunt— " 

In a moment the garment from around me was 
dropt, and the man was off; my eyes were un- 
veiled. 

There, by my side lay Edward prostrate j two 
rough, brutal looking men held him forcibly to 
the ground, his face was hidden by another such 
pilot coat as had fallen by my side — but it was 
on another spot that my eyes were riveted. 

There, within a hundred yards, the moon 
shining brightly on them, stood a group of dark 
looking objects. They were gathered together 
on the verge of the precipice, some few were 
straggling away downwards, upon winding and 
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almost impracticable craggy pathways. Beneath 
were the assembled body of preventive men, the 
flashes of their guns and the white smoke rose 
up in curling clouds, as they were rapidly 
leveled and discharged. 

All was taken in at a glance ; with the appal- 
ling apathy of sudden awful terror, I sat trans- 
fixed ; there were no signs of bloodshed, no evi- 
dence of close, straggling combat, but there soon 
must be. Another and another dark figure 
glided downwards over the awful sides of the 
precipice. Another and another flash and ring- 
. ing shot from below answering, crossed the fire 
pouring downwards. Suddenly there was a 
pause, a dead, solemn pause. Clear, sharp and 
ringing through the air came sounds of a human 
voice from the group above. 

'* Now fire away, ye devils, hurz yur mark." 
The smoke curls clear away ; there, over the 
brink of the precipice — the moonbeams glisten- 
ing on the gold lace of his cap, and the gilt of 
his epaulettes — quivering, vibrating, suspended 
in the air by his arms, hung a form — thp chil- 
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dren's live doll as they had dressed it for the 
gala day — the strong, vigorous, quick-pulsed, 
warm-hearted lieutenant. 

" Now fire away, hurz yur mark," rung out 
again. 

A moment of shivering horror, of voiceless 
agony, and the figure dropped into the yawning 
depth of slimy, seaweed-covered crags.* 

Up, up, like a torrent of life blood let loose, 
came the thirsty avengers of the deed of black- 
ness and horror; swiftly the precipice was 
scaled, silent as death itself was the shadowy, 
ghostly, panoramic vision. Loosened, unbound, 
for the men had fled, Edward folded me in his 
arms, but frozen, catalepsed, my eyes starting 
from their sockets, I stood riveted to the spot, 
pointing — pointing — 

"There, down there-^him — him — there look! 
down there!" 



♦ This may seem an overwrought scene. There must be, 
nay are, many living who witnessed the fact — few familiar with 
the coast of Devonshire will have forgotten the tragedy some 
twenty years since on the spot attempted to be described. 

VOL. I. M 
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"Where? What? Mabel! for God's sake 
speak; has any one been shot ? What is it ?" 

I could only cling to him and shiver, shudder, 
hide my eyes — cover them, shut out the staring 
ghastly vision— shake off the hideous nightmare, 
A dream, a dream, yes, it must be a dream — 
a conjuring up of my own over*heated, over- 
wrought imagination. 

*'Come, Edward^" I dragged him onward, 
'* come and see.'' 

There was the group — not the group, but an- 
other — the guardsmen in a huddled knot stood 
gathered together on the summit; prostrate, 
stunned, lay Mr. Be Beauvoir, and near him an- 
other, the voice I had recognised belonging to 
those familiar features, for it was Will Jarvis 
lay there stretched in insensibility; but where 
— where was he'i Every voice echoed the ques- 
tion. " Look look, down there ! there !" and 
again I pointed into the deep stony, jagged, 
depths below ; there were the dark objects mov- 
ing about again, flitting'among the shadows — all 
was silent, still, unchanged, as it had been half- 
an-hour since. 
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" Them be our comrades, miss ; them villins be 
gone, clean gone, but zhure as there's a God in 
Heaven, we'll swing um yet; there's one on efia 
lies yonder, a thief, he'z got his dazarts, I'm 
thinking. But she'd best be gone, zur," he 
added, turning to Edward, " they be bringing up 
the body thur zee, the poor Cap'n, t'was a darned 
brutal sheam. 

" The Captain ! who? what do you mean? for 
Grod's sake speak ; what has happened ?" 

" God bless us, zur, didn't yer zee the born 
devils, they dropped 'irn auver theere, dawn 
theere, the villuns — ugh, if iver a mother's son on 
'em comes along side of the deck o' my clipper, 
I'll shiver his carcase; the devils, the born devils. 

" The Captain ! the Lieutenant do you mean ? 
Mabel, is that what the man means?' 

His arms were yet about me, I had no answer 
but another shuddering, convulsive clinging. 

" Shut it out, hide it from me," I felt rather 
thcbn spoke. 

" Good God ! this is fearful ; but Mabel, Mabel, 
dear girl, we must act; think, dearest, what is 

M 2 
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before us; look there! De Beau voir senseless 
where is his wife? and those poor miserable 
creatures. Mabel, think of the widow and the 
orphans." 

" Oh God, give me strength !" was all I could 
murmur; I had not power, physical power to 
move; it was not will, nor courage nor self-com* 
mand — mental self-command— that I lacked, it 
was muscular energy, it was power, control over 
my limbs, my chattering, shivering teeth, my 
palsied hands, my tottering feet. 

" One minute, give me one minute; I will do 
something, bear with me one minute!'* 

*' Mabel, my poor girl, let me take you 
home." 

" No, no, only wait one minute ; I will help 
you presently." 

Mrs. De Beauvoir! Alice! where is she? 

But ten minutes had elapsed since her husband's 
voice had called her back from the wild bounding 
progress forward along the heights. " Where was 
she now?" 

The words were even yet upon our lips when 
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she stood before us, pale, white as a spectre, but 
drawn to her full height, her large dark eyes 
wandering restlessly over every feature of the ap- 
palled and horror stricken group of countenances. 

"Where is he — my husband; not ten thou- 
sand fiends could have done such a hellish deed 
in the presence of a man — with God's eternal 
curses ringing in their ears from a single 
human voice." 

The men looked into each other's eyes wonder- 
ingly, reproachfully. Her voice sounded like the 
echoes of an avenging spirit come to mock their 
impotence, to taunt them with the host of "might 
have beens" that were already gathering round 
and crushing every individual heart among them. 
Not one could find an answer. 

It was Edward's hand that opened a way from 
among them, and pointed to the silent form of 
her husband, over which even their mute figures 
were bending and preparing for removal. 

One glance — one recognising glance she gave 
and clasping her hands, and lifting her eyes with 
one long deep breath of relief, she cried : 
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/' Dead ! Thank God ! he has not lived to be 
branded with a coward's name — he did not steiud 
by to see that deed of blackness," and the woman 
and the wife prevailed — as only it could prevail 
in such a nature. Quiet, calm, majestic was the 
stillness that succeeded. 

^' He is not dead, be gentle, I will lift his head 
—move slowly — not that way — not there, there 
is enough of agony darkening that cottage door 
— some hut, some hovel, where no weeping and 
wailing for the murdered dead shall penetrate, 
where no groanings of remorse for the wronged 
and dying shall' escape,'' she added as though 
speaking to herself, ^^ we must be alone." 

" Mabel," she continued, turning to me, "you 
must be the woman now ; you must act, you 
must play the part of comforter! Ha! ha! 
comforter ! My place is here, i am not only a 
woman now, I am a wife !" 

And side by side with the living but uncon- 
scious burthen upon the shoulders of the men, 
she moved away. 

There was another cavalcade approaching, 
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slowly, silently it was winding along the rocky 
pathway from below towards us. It was no 
sight to wait for, none to give strength or cou- 
rage for the work that lay before us : there was 
BO sickly, morbid cravings to witness the shat« 
tered framework of the soul and spirit that had 
been crushed out, and taken flight, and was even 
then soaring above us, and we too bent our steps 
away from the spot. 

'^ We must hasten, Mabel, we must be there 
first,'' Edward whispered. 

'' What ! we be the first to cast this thunder- 
bolt of misery in the midst of that home of 
peace?" 

^^ Can the blow be softened, Mabel, as it may 
be by woman's sympathy and gentleness." 

^* Woman's; but I am not a woman, oh, no, 
nothing but a coward- hearted girl." 

^^You are a woman, Mabel, a true-hearted 
woman ; one who can still the beatings of your 
own heart's pulses, to soothe the burstings of 
anguish and bereavement; one of life's noblest 
and sublimest duties devolves on you." 
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" Mr. Evans, where is he?" 

'* Ah, true, I had forgotten ; can you walk 
alone, Mabel?" 

" Yes, go, find him ; let him take on himself 
this woman's duty. God knows I dare not at- 
tempt it." 

He was close at hand, the alarm had spread, 
the firing had announced the presence of danger, 
and he was already seeking to ascertain the 
extent; there was a harvest of misery and woe, 
ripe and ready in the field of labour for him to 
go to work upon. 

*' It is futile for us to be laying plans," said 
Mr. Evans, in reply to a query from Edward as 
to how best it might be broken to the family. 
"In all these awful crisises of life, our path 
is made plain for us. A minister of God 
is not to usurp the privileges of kinship or friend- 
ship, nor to subvert for a moment the order of a 
household. It may be my duty to carry the 
message of woe to the widow's heart, but it is 
for her to decide how all these fatherless ones 
shall learn their loss." 
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" But may it not be better to break it gra- 
dually to her through her daughters," I ob- 
served. 

"By so doing, we should be appropriating to 
another the headship of the household, and re- 
fusing to recognise the Divine order. However 
kind the motive, I cannot think such could be 
right, and the simplicity of duty would at once 
become complicated with diflSculty and doubt." 

We were at the gate of the garden. Emma, 
the eldest daughter, came running along the 
path. 

"Oh, where have you all been? Poor dear 
mamma is so distressed about you, lest you 
should have been seriously alarmed at those 
horrid guns; they only do it generally, I believe, 
to frighten each other, but you are not used to 
it, you wouldn't know that. Do you know if 
they are all gone, sir?" turning to Mr. Evans, 
" is papa soon coming home? Poor dear papa, he 
is angry if we are frightened ever ; but still I can 
not even yet bear to hear these noises in the 
night time, and to-night it was worse than ever. 

M 5 
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But I am forgetting, you look so pale, Miss 
Owen, won't you go to bed? there will .be still 
time for a night's rest to recover yourself. You 
must be very courageous to like being out in the 
midst of such disturbances ; but where are Mr. 
and Mrs. De Beau voir? coming with papa, I sup- 
pose. Well I wonder even smugglers were not 
frightened into propriety by lady* spectators." 

How long she might have gone on I know not« 
9he was untying my bonnet, unfastening my 
shawl, busy, hospitable, comforting. 

"May I see your mamma. Miss Day?" Mr. 
Evans asked the question without a shade of 
alarm in his tones ; he suggested the propriety 
of my following the kind*hearted girFs advicct 
and even joined with Edward in e;xaggerating 
my claims upon her attention. It was a sicken*^ 
ing trial, an awfUl penance of endurance, to bear 
the cordial kindciesses of tho^e two fatherless 
girls, for Kate had come in to add her share of 
tending. It was no shrinking from the task of 
revelation that kept me silent; instinctively we 
had yielded to Mr. jplvans' dictates to do the 
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righty and sat in breathless agony of conscioas- 
ness that a father's mangled corpse was even 
then at the door, and a mother's sob of anguish 
might be the first sound to break the stillness. 

It was not long — not long by the minute 
hand of watches, but hours by the beating of the 
heart's pulses^ — ere suspense was ended^ the 
mother, the smiling comfortable matron, the 
pretty, cheerful hostess of the morning, came 
herself; we had done well to recognise her rights, 
and her first wprds were words of thanks to us. 

" You have been very kind to leave this task 
to me,** and she grasped the hand of each of us, 
Edward and me. ^^ £mma, Kate,*' she added, and 
her lips quivered, they were of an ashen hue ; 
" come witb me, my girls. Miss Owen, may I 
ask you to attend to our guests and yourself. I 
have so much to think of 

And her hand passed over her brow, as though 
to clear away a gathering cloud of mist. 

" And will you," she' added, in a lower tone, 
*' see that the little parlour over there be free 
from strangers?' 
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And the mother and daughters passed away 
together. There were no sounds of weeping 
pr wailing, no loud convulsive sobs reached our 
ear ; but silence — stillness — quiet that made it- 
self felt to the stilling of the lifeblood in our own 
veins, until the tenant for " the little parlour," 
was brought home, and the widow and the pale, 
drooping girls by her side came forth once again 
and there was a re-union — re-union with all that 
remained to them of that bright, loving, joyous- 
hearted husband and father, that had gone forth 
from them a short hour since. 

There, in the glittering epaulettes and lace, 
in which he had been led about in triumph, the 
giant slave of his baby tyrants — he lay, the mu- 
tilated fragment of a corpse — it was too dreadful 
—human nature can bear up nobly, the wind 
may be tempered to the shorn lamb, but there 
^re moments over which the Grecian painter's 
veil must be drawn, and that moment of family 
re-union was one. 

It was a sorrowful return from the Loworth 
fancy fair — our sail across the bright waters of 
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the little bay the next day morning. There was 
glorious sunshine above our heads; the silver 
clouds floated high, the wind scarce ruffled the 
snowy canvass of our little sails; the waters in 
the little cove lay still and calm, not a ripple 
woke an echo beneath the Durdledore and Barn 
Door caverns. It was all brightness and still- 
ness^ rebuking the darkness and tumult of man's 
rebellious passions. There had been sleep, and 
there had been the waking, the first rousing up 
from the slumber of oblivion, the reaction from 
the drunkenness of woe and the cup of Lethe; 
there had been the sunbeams smiling welcome to 
morning; there had been the turning away of 
the eyes from its mocking brightness, the shut- 
ting out of its light from the darkened temple 
of mourning, the hearts of sorrow and bereave- 
ment. 

And our pleasure party was sailing away, 
back again to Weyford, burthened with the mes- 
sage of sadness and tidings of evil. Poor little 
Emily and Georgy! who had gone off in the 
waggon, shedding tears for '*home, sweet home ;" 
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we had promised some of us to break the blow 
to them, to try and pour the flood of bitterness 
in drops upon their childish spirits, and the task 
lay heavy on our hearts. Behind us and before 
was sorrow, sorrow, sorrow, and above — 

^'Ah, above, Mabel, what is there? Is it 
justice, mercy, love?" 

It was Edward's voice, and it was echoing my 
own heart's questionings. It was Mr. Evans 
who found voice to answer it. 

" Would you have God see as man seeth ? 
Would you measure His justice. His mercy. His 
love, by man's judgment? Is not disorder in 
itself a recognition of the law of order, the ac- 
knowledgment of rebellion against a Power that 
governs? Does not the interruption prove the 
rule?" 

" But would not a rule of love be a reign of 
happiness ?" 

" If there were no sin. Would you have the 
eternal laws that govern the universe checked, 
interrupted, for individual comfort? God rules 
by laws, irrevocable, immutable, because infinite 
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in wisdom ; the natural creation is governed by 
those laws, and the moral uniyerse is governed too 
by laws as immutable, and is it nothing that out 
of suflPering should come strength, oat of sorrow 
beauty, out of tribulation joy? Is it nothing 
to see hearts strengthened, characters moulded, 
affections tried in the furnace of affliction, and 
coming forth pure ? Look there ! Is that pro* 
blem of the human heart propounded by human 
wisdom or experience?" 

He pointed to the group near the stern, where 
Mr. De Beauvoir lay extended upon cushions, 
and Alice, in all the beautiful humility of 
woman's devotion in the hour of sickness, sat 
ministering at his feet? Pride slumbering, in- 
tellect obeying impulse, impulse springing from 
the depths of a true woman's loving heart Was 
there no mercy mingled with that chastisement? 
Leila, the dream child, by their side, scarce re- 
cognising the reality of earthly woe among her 
visions of mystic sorrow and shadowy trouble. 
Grace, called out of the gloomy depths of a self- 
absorbing grief, to think of others, to dwell upon 
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cares not her own. Could any but a God of 
Love have tuned the chords of human affections 
to yield such tones of harmony beneath the 
sweeping touch of woe? and these were but vi- 
brating echoes of the fuller strains of solemn 
beauty, outpourings of holy resignation, that 
had been called forth by that blast of affliction 
in the house of mourning. Such was the inter- 
pretation he would have us see. 

Our little sorrow -freighted bark pursued its 
way. Sad tidings find swift wings, and almost 
ere the winds could have whispered the message 
of grief, the young orphans, the timid Emily 
and bright-eyed, loving Georgy, were brought 
home to our little circle to shed their tears in 
quietness, and find self-torturing relief in 
probing every hidden orifice of the wound that 
had made their hearts bleed. To frame a cate- 
chism of that night's horror seemed their own 
peculiar privilege, the all that was to compensate 
for their inactive participation in its fruits. 
But they had their after share of trial. From 
the little chamber consecrated to the sacred 
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feelings of their orphan hearts, they watched 
the calm and solemn beauty of the tribute 
of honour awarded to the martyred son of 
the ocean. They saw his own revenue cutter 
at anchor in the bay, with its death signal 
floating in the air ; they heard the minute guns 
booming across the waters, keeping time with 
the forest of oars raised, as by a single stroke, 
from every gunwale along the silent cavalcade, 
as they slowly crossed the waters of the little 
bay ; they saw the coffin borne to land, the na- 
tion's flag its only pall, the cap and sword, little 
Eose's weapon of vengeance, its only decorations ; 
they saw the avenue of bowed heads and down- 
ward pointed muskets, the mourning badges on 
the seaman's livery ; and they saw tears — sea- 
men's honest, heart- wrung tears — the single drop 
of comfort to the orphan's heart, to be wrung 
from the picturesque and solemn pageant. 
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CHAPTER X. 



DABE DATS. 



The little orphaned ones returned once more for 
a time to school, there to await the arrange- 
ments made in the family ^' breaking up," that 
horrible sequence to the rupture of the head 
from the members. The cousins were gone, and 
once more our little home circle was reduced to 
the trio of which it had been made up prior to 
the advent of our recent guests; but not the 
restoration of number or form could bring back 
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the old simplicities of feeling, hope, or expe- 
rience. More than one amongst us had tasted 
of sorrow and anxiety ; more than one was left 
to comhat with doubts and fears. Dear Grace ! 
she bore her portion nobly ; to be passive, to be 
calm, to be even outwardly resigned, was for her 
^nature indeed a conquest. Our horizon pro- 
mised to each of us a future of doubtful gloom, 
aad there were present trials even yet hanging 
above us, the fragments of the cloudstorm that 
had gone over. Will Jervis and two others of 
the suspected gang were in Downham Gaol, 
awaiting their trial, the evidence of Mr. De 
Beauvoir and myself being considered of main 
importance in relieving Will from the heaviest 
portion of the charge. 

Mr. De Beauvoir was recovering slowly ; the 
injuries he had sustained coafined him almost 
wholly within doors, and partly from the neces- 
sity of consulting together concerning the triaU 
partly in obedience to the expressed wishes of 
both of them, we spent much of our time with 
them at the cottage. 
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Alice shone no longer in her Cleopatra style 
of magnificence, yet one felt it was only laid 
aside like a favourite state dress, as unsuited to 
the office and duties of a sick-room nurse, and 
to be resumed at will. Her outward appear- 
ance now was that of a quiet, composed, reti- 
cent, obedient handmaid; her books, her pen, 
her child, were all made subservient to the de- 
mauds of the invalid upon her care, her time, 
and her attention. She watched, waited upon, 
read to, listened to him, or wrote for him, just 
as he dictated, or seemed disposed even to per- 
mit; but in all, through all, there was a some- 
thing held back — not wanting, but withheld — 
consciously preserving a gap, a gulf between 
their hearts. 

Never again had the womanly look of wifely 
tenderness shone upon her countenance as -upon 
that night by the bedside of Grace; there was 
the wilful servitude of a bondswoman, the volun- 
tary shackles of a slave, but there was no at- 
tempt to disguise the servitude, or cover the 
chains with Sowers. Yet withal there was a 
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grace and elegance that precluded the possibility 
of too rough a display of the iron law that 
bound her to her duties. It was not love that 
held her spirit in subjection, whatever might 
have been revealed in the tumult of the first 
hour of grief, whatever shadowings of regret or 
remorse for affections withheld, or duties unful- 
filled, darkened these moments, there was now 
no retrospective atonement evidenced by warmth 
of word or deed. 

Cold, icy cold, was the graceful hand that 
ministered to the sick man's comfort; calm, 
placid, phosphorescent the smile that illumined 
the face that bent over the sick man's couch. 
There were times now when confidence escaped 
the lips of both to me — escaped, I say, for it was 
not voluntarily given; but in my neutral insig- 
nificance I sometimes came unawares upon it, 
surprised into words, as it were, by circum- 
stances. 

Mr. De Beauvoir would occasionally strive to 
read the secrets of Grace's heart through my 
sisterly communion, but even to me there was a 
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sealed leaf within its folds. I could not, if I 
would, lay bare its readings, and would not if I 
could. There was always something irritating 
to my nerves about the secfesy on that subject ; 
it was weaving a whole network of mischief and 
misery about us. He felt that keenly ; his eye« 
had been opening to new evils, and had not 
Grace, in her childlike beauty of dfflple, patient 
grief and trusting faith and obedience, won for 
herself a higher, holier eminence in h^r father'^ 
affections than she had gained in her days of 
joyous ignorance, he might, I believed, have 
withdrawn himself from her society, or willed 
her seclusion from himself; but he had himself 
advanced the claim upon her love and duty ; he 
had himself broken down the barriers of igno- 
rance; he must do all within his power to avert 
the consequences on her peace and happiness, 
at least to lighten the burthen. But there were 
seasons when his own portion of bitterness wad 
too much for the strong man, bowed down by 
physical weakness; when the hell of remorse, of 
torture, of self -upbraidings would make its flames 
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to be seen as well as felt, and it was then that 
my partial knowledge of his secret torment led 
him to unveil some portions of his burthen. 

Grace was never alone with her father; it 
needed no penetration to see at a glance that her 
childhood of innocent and happy ignorance was 
departed. What had chased it away might be a 
problem, but that it was gone the dullest percep* 
tions could not fail to ascertain for themselves* 
It was by a mutual, though unacknowledged co- 
operation between Alice and herself, that she was 
kept from being entirely alone with him. To- 
wards Leila she seemed to feel an intensity of 
love that I had scarcely hitherto believed her 
capable of cherishing ; but it was as though her 
peiit up storehouse of kindred affection could find 
no other outlet, and unreservedly was it lavished. 

They would wander away for hours together, day 
after day, and return to us dreamy, sublimated, 
ethereal, distrait, and if not gloomy, certainly not 
happy as childhood should be happy. Mrs. De 
Beauvoir was the first to attempt a remedy for 
the evil that was manifest to all, and it was by 
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offering to sacrifice her own time to their society 
and companionship. 

Like all her actions at this era of her life, the 
motive must have been a mixed one ; though fas- 
cinating towards children, she could not have been 
naturally fond of their unmixed society ; it was 
a sacrifice to her, her mind required a higher 
food, it had been accustomed to a more stimula- 
ting diet; but it Wc.s her will, and a right happy 
will in its consequences to them and to herself. 
Her rich stores of learning and thought, brought 
into association with their eager questioning ig- 
norance, formed a beautiful combination, in 
which her own share of benefit was not less ap- 
parent than theirs. It was a healthy intercourse 
for all. 

It was on one of these occasions, when the 
three had started away together, that we, Mr. 
De BeauYoir and I, both were watching them, he 
from the sofa, and I from my seat in the bay 
window ; suddenly he spoke : 

^^ Could anything make foes of those two 
sisters?'* 
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'* I should say nothing." 

" Not sin and crime?" 

^^ Yes, crime, but ho\Y could crime pollute them 
with its touch?" 

'^ The sins of the fathers shall be visited upon 
the children/' he murmured, almost in soliloquy. 

" Impious ! impious !" I hastily replied, 
" would Grod punish these innocent, pure-minded 
angels, for your sins, or the sins of any parent?' 
I added, even more hastily. 

^^ Mine, mine, mine only; but is not misery 
already setting its seal upon the brow of that 
blooming girl ? Is not the punishment of my sin 
already fallen upon her?" 

I could not reply, the subject was one of too 
much mystery and Fsaid so. 

" And I could only remove it to place it on 
another, and not one only. Should I not be 
bereft indeed if Leila ceased to love me. Grace 
has the wrongs of another to avenge, and Leila, 
our dream child, would sink under such a weight 
of earthly woe. It is a fearful burthen, an awful 
curse." 

VOL. I. N 
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And bis face was buried in his hands. 
" lias it never seemed possible for you to find 
relief in confiding all this mystery to your wife ?" 
I ventured boldly to ask. 

" To my wife ! Alice I great God in Heaven, 
no ! it is her discovery of the truth that is to be 
dreaded." 

" There is something very horrible in being a 
party to deception of this kind, Mr. DeBeauvoir," 
I replied ; '^ it makes me feel almost guilty in the 
presence of your wife, and guilty too, of I know 
not what. There are others too whose eyes may 
read mistakenly our part in these mysteries ; th^ 
first secret I have ever withheld from my mother 
has been the annoyance connected with this sub- 
ject.*' 

" What annoyance?" 

I ventured then to recall and repeat some of 
the censures that had passed concerning Grace, 
and the possible misconception that might arise 
in the mind of Mrs. De Beauvoir. 

He 8aw dearly more in my words than I did 
myself; I was really uttering ideas and senti* 
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ments not my own, and which, having no sympa- 
thy with, I hardly comprehended in their full 
meaning. For a moment his pale face flashed 
crimson, and closing his eyes as if to shut out 
some hideous vision, he added : 

^^ Almost impossible ; and yet it may be so ; 
iliis at all hazards must be checked. Mabel, 
will you help me out of this difficulty ?" 

"Me, how r 

" By revealing to Alice some portion of the 
truth." 

"What truth r 

" That Grace is related to me." 

** Tour daughter." 

" She is my daughter." 

" And her mother ?" 

" May be living .^^ 

There was silence for a moment, his eyes were 
dosed, his lips compressed, the muscles quivering, 
a drop, a single drop of agony burst from beneath 
the eyelids, then gathering his voice again into 
firmness, he added : 

" And was, and is my wi/e.^^ 

K 2 
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I had begun to dream of this, vaguely to have 
its dim outline shadowed forth in moments of 
reverie; but to hear it thus stamped with 
authority, it stifled my own voice, it whirled my 
brain ; for a time we both sat speechless, at length 
with a sort of desperation I asked : 

*^ Is this then what I am to disclose to Mrs. 
De Beau voir ?" 

" No !" 

''What then?" 

" Something, anything, any portion of the 
truth, or any compound of falsehood, that shall 
save her from misery." 

I laughed — it was an unearthly laugh, but I 
could not help it — the falsehood, the framing of 
a tale had not exactly entered my brain— it passed 
through — the truth saving her misery, was the 
serio-comic union of ideas, that startled out the 
laugh — there was a horrible grotesqueness in the 
combination. 

*' And does my mother know this ?" 

''Not all; she thinks that Agnes may be 
dead." 
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" And how do you know she is not ?" 

" Because since I have been here, I have dis- 
covered that it is not so." 

"How?" 

I went on asking questions mechanicallj. 

" Through Will Jarvis." 

** And my mother does not know this ?" 

" No, Will had papers in his possession which 
served as a clue in the prosecution of a search 
after the relations of Grace, and he has, in his 
efforts to save her, stumbled upon a fact that 
was hitherto unknown even to me." 

'* And does Will know your relationship to 
Grace and her mother?'* 

*' He suspects it only, and, save yourselves, 
he is the only living being cognizant of the truth. ' 

" But go on, where is this Agnes ?" 

" No one knows — she has disappeared for years 
from every one who knew her." 

" Then she may be, probably is, dead." 

" It is certain that she was not some few years 
since; they heard from her, and have some 
reason to suppose she had entered a convent." 
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" Was she a Roman Catholic V 

** Yes, that was the primary ohstacle to the 
acknowledgment of our marriage. My father, 
then living, would have died under the blow had 
it reached him." 

" Well, well, go on, did you think her dead?" 

^^ Can you believe me villain enough to have 
doubted it when Alice became my wife ?" 
" Well, no, I suppose not, hardly." 

I answered like one talking in their sleep ; I 
had somehow got a preconceived notion into my 
head that he was very wicked^ and a degree more 
or less of villany in my confused head just then 
seemed of no great moment. I was incapable 
from absolute bewilderment, of appreciating the 
immensity of the difference in moral turpitude. 

^^ Do you not see," he added in a surprised 
tone, '^ how much more I am sinned against by 
circumstances, than sinning." 

*' No, I don't yet exactly see that; but how 
could a wife so completely disappear from her 
husband, as to be thought dead?" I answered, 
still as if dreaming. 
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'^ Oh, it is a long, long story, and a very 
bitter one to recall ; poor Agnes suffered a good 
deal, and she was an angel of meekness^ a babe 
in innocence, a seraph in devotion. Poor, poor 
Agnes !" 

^^ But her being all that could not cause her 
to leave you clandestinely." 

^' She did not leave me ; it was I that left her ; 
long, too long, and I imagine she returned to 
her friends." 

" But did you not follow her ?" 

^^ Not then. I dared not make myself known 
to them, they would not have preserved the 
secret as she would do, I knew ; and ere long the 
necessity was removed by the authenticated 
report of her death." 

" How do you account for that?" 

^^ I think now that it was her own act; it was 
her own female attendant, who suddenly found 
me out^ and confirmed the suspicion which had 
been created by a newspaper notice of the death 
of a person of the same name, whom I now fancy 
must have been some relative." 
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" What could have been her motive for such 
an act ?" 

" In my heart I believe to set me free." 

^^ But by her own will she could not thus set 
you morally or legally free." 

" Agnes was capable of extraordinary devo- 
tion. She would have sacrificed herself bodily 
upon the altar of her affections ; it is my firm 
belief that she has done so^ that she caused me 
to believe in her death to relieve me from diffi- 
culty." 

*' A doubtful mode of relief, as it proves just 
now." 

I could not forbear another grim smile at the 
idea. 

" Tes, but if Agnes be still living, and I be- 
lieve her to be so, she will never assert her claim 
as my wife." 

" Indeed, how do you know?" 

** Because I know her ; because she is the 
very soul of self sacrifice, because she loved me 
better than herself, because she is capable of a 
life of sacrifice, which is tenfold greater heroism 
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than death for one beloved; because this was 
what she intended should result, and herself she 
has buried in a living tomb ; the cloister has 
been her refuge and protector ; it has been to 
her what he should have been, who sat upon her 
young heart's throne. Oh, Agnes !" 

And her memory was watered with burning, 
scalding tears. 

For some time there was silence. I tried to 
gather together all these facts, and weave them 
into a consecutive detail ; but there were gaps 
here and there I could not fill up. 

*' Her children, Grace, and that little brother 
of hers ?" I said, enquiring on. 

^' Grace, I learnt from Mathilde, her maid, 
was confided to her brother's charge ; and a letter 
in her own handwriting, confessing that, and 
mentioning the death of her brother and his 
charge, with a mother's own broken tale of the 
death too of her other and only little one, was 
brought to me as her last earthly commission to 
her faithful servant." 

" Perhaps that too was an invention." 

N 5 



« Mi66 Ow^n, yott know not of whom you 
6p6ak ; Agned could sacrifice herself but not her 
children ; the cdrt&itity that she had lost her $11 
when that idolized boy di^d, W£is, I am convinced 
the conviotion that drov^ her to despair, and led 
to her self immototion/^ 

" And where was her faith In you/* 

*' Gone ! dead ! I had trifled with her holiest 
affections, had sacrificed her reputation, had 
selfishly lited npon the love offerings of her de- 
votion, that were sapping the lift-blood ft^om her 
happiness, and had left her to battle alone witii 
th^ storms, that my Own insane passions had 
brought down upon her gniltless and unoJS^nding 
head/' 

** Had she not too married without a parent's 
sanction t" 

" *rhat says nothing, it was I that ^penauaded, 
I that prayed, entreated, argued, refined away 
all fecmples tin<l all fears ; it was I that was th^ 
Satan that had entered into her paradise of truth 
and purity ; not the wily, cringing snalte, but the 
mighty, powerftil, and subtle man/* 
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'^ But all that does not make the consequences 
of her rash act, her self deyotion, as you call it, 
less fatal or less mischievous." 

^^ No, but it should shield that self-devotion 
from a taunt, Miss Owen. I am speaking to a 
woman of a sister woman, a martyred angel, a 
self devoted sacrifice/' 

'^ And I am thinking of a sister woman, a 
noble hearted, generous, higfa-souled woman, 
another victim on the altar of this self devotion. 
JForgive me, Mr. De Beauvoir, if my words or 
tones sound bitter ; but Hie misery, the wreck of 
household happiness, of pride, of self-esteem, is 
rising up before me in all its vividness of truth- 
ful horror." 

^^ Househcdd happiness !" 

And he smiled a mocking smile. 

'^Worldly happiness then, dignity^ honour, 
position; is it nothing for a woman to be torn 
from her position as the mistress of his home 
whose name she has borne, whose child calls her 
mother^ whose bed of sickness she has but now 
watched over, tended, striven to soothe and com- 
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fort ; is it nothing to go forth into the world 
alone, a nameless wife, a branded mother, branded 
with the dishonour of him who was to be her 
guardian and protector; is it nothing for that 
lofty spirit to bend itself to be the gazing stock 
of gaping scandal mongers, to be the mark for 
pity's finger to be pointed? Oh, Mr. De Beau- 
voir, spare some of your commiseration and 
sympathy for hsr, and your child, your beautiful 
Leila." 

" God knows I do, Miss Owen, indeed I do. 
I was but carried back just now to the visions 
of the past, to the victim of my own selfish 
cruelty. I do think of Alice; have I not ever 
had her in my mind since first I heard of my 
child, Agnes's own child, as living and separated 
from me? Has not her peace been hitherto my 
first consideration ? Was it not that, a hope to 
preserve that, which led me even to conceal from 
her the fact of a prior marriage ? A widowed 
heart Alice would never have striven to gain ; 
even the shadow of an earlier love has been 
enough to rob her heart of peace and rest, what 
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then the reality? Is it not her peace, her hap- 
piness even now that has led me to throw myself 
upon the mercy^ generosity, and help of a young 
girl, an almost stranger, whose every impulse of 
prejudice and principle inclines her to judge me 
harshly ?" 

** I judge you harshly? I am not your judge." 

" We are all judges of one another, our expe- 
rience, our inclinations, or our impulses pro- 
nounce sentence upon every human deed that 
comes to our knowledge." 

" I have expressed no judgment.'* 

" No, but I know what that judgment is; you 
have in your heart pronounced me a fiend to- 
wards Agnes ; and you have condemned her as 
a weak woman, whose folly has brought on a 
general ruin and conflagration, in which the 
peace, happiness, and domestic bliss of the god- 
dess of your youthful fancy is to be sacrificed !" 

He could not help the tone of sarcasm, I knew 
he could not, and I let it pass. 

" You are not far from the truth." 

" But I have thrown myself upon your honor. 
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I have trusted jou, almost involuntarily I con- 
fess, but I have gone on ; mj brain would have 
burst if I had not spoken to some one, and your 
partial knowledge served as an opening key to 
the whole flood of confidence ; and now you must 
help me." 

"How?" 

^^ As yet I cannot see, but you must think for 
me. You must say enough to Alice to keep her 
mind at ease concerning Grace. She must not 
play the fool about that child, she must not horrify 
and startle that poor girl by any wild betrayal 
of mad, ungovernable passion." 

" Mrs. De Beauvoir is acting towards Grace 
with the kindness and affection of a tnotiier." 

^^ Yes, yes, and so she may for a time, and 
then perhaps some word, some tone, some look, 
may act like a spark upon a train of gunpowder 
and the explosion would carry death with its 
fury. You have not yet seen Alice roused to 
anger, and such a foaiful risk upon ground so 
delicate must not be hazarded; better she knew 
at once she was my child." 
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" And will she not?', 

^^ Ton can hardly think I would choose the 
question to be raised unnecessarily." 

" What do you mean to do?" 

'^ Nothing if it can be helped ; but this matter 
of her foolish susceptibility about Grace makes 
that difficult ; if I were to send her back to your 
home entirely, it would not mend the matter now 
I know. I was a fool to risk it all; I hare been 
a fool throughout !" he added impetuously. 

" Had you not better wait until I have con- 
sulted with Mamma ; she may be able to counsel 
you?" 

*' Tour mother ! Miss Owen ! Good God 1 you 
do not mean to betray me to her I" 

" Not confide this horrible secret to her^ Mr. 
De B^auvoir ! how am I else to bear its bur- 
then r 

" It is not youT own ! you have wrung it from 
me ; yon have tortured it out of me. Grood God I 
it has not been but to betray me?" he exclaimed, 
starting up. 

^1 do not know that I have wrung iJiis con- 
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fidence from joa, Mr. De Beauvoir; bat the 
thought of bearing it without my mother's aid 
never entered my mind ; how can I know how to 
act, what path to follow, what to do?" 

^^ Surely you need no guidance to stand still, 
to hold your tongue ; you want no one to tell 
you that silence can do no mischief." 

" I am not so sure of that ; but even to know 
all this alone, to walk about laden with such a 
mountain of difficulty would be crushing." 

^^ And are you so weak as that? I have mis- 
taken you, I have judged you wrongly. I have 
considered you a strong-minded, self-dependent 
girl, with a judgment of your own, and a strong, 
clear sense to guide you aright in difficulties. I 
have rather trusted to your plain, honest inde- 
pendence — the spirit that made you address me 
that first day when Grace was in my arms, as 
her father. Had you asked leave to advance 
that claim upon my confidence ?" he added, with 
a half sneer. 

" I spoke from impulse then." 

*^ And your impulse was a good one, a plain, 
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straightforward, self-reliant impulse, and I ad- 
mired you for it ; it gave me a key to your cha- 
racter. I have therefore trusted you as I could 
not have trusted a weak, puling girl, who dared 
not call her soul her own, or could not even 
reverence the sanctity of another's sacred confi- 
dence." 

*' I feel that I should be doing wrong to con- 
ceal this from my mother." 

"Wrong, what wrong? Is it wrong not to 
kindle the match that, is to consume the very 
happiness of the being about whom you were so 
eloquent but a few seconds ago? Is it wrong to 
be silent, when to speak will^^ as sure as there is 
a sun in the heavens, bring down the whole 
thunderstorm of trouble, misery, and blighting, 
blasting desolation and ruin ?" 

" But how would my confiding this to ray 
mother do all this?" 

" What ! have you lived to this age and not 
learnt that homes, hearths, happiness^ peace, are 
but as empty toys in the eyes of the devout, 
when an ofience against their religious or moral 
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code of cut and dried laws has been com- 
mitted." 

" I do not understand you." 

"Would not your mother, and remember, 
Miss Owen, I speak her name with reverence, 
for I honor and even love her for her own worth 
and for her tender loving kindness to my own, 
Grace as you call her, but would she not at once 
pronounce a sentence of separation between 
Alice and me. Think then of what that involves, 
and say are you ready to take that step upon 
your own responsibility which will force on such 
awful consequences?" 

" I am quite sure that what she would say 
would be right." 

" Eight in her judgment, assuredly ; but is not 
what is right oftentimes a question even with 
her? does it never happen that she has to ask 
another's opinion? After all might it not happen 
that she would not even decide for herself, per- 
haps your favorite friend, Mr. Good, may be 
conscientiously called into council,' and before 
we knew our own decisions, half Weyford would 
have decided for us." 
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*' My mother has never yet betrayed your con- 
fidence." 

" No, no ; but with people of that caste of 
mind it seems a cruelty to place a burden on 
their consciences; a question of doubt is the 
question of torture to them." 

" And so you would have me bear this torture 
alone?" 

^* I would ask you to keep the matter at pre- 
sent to yourself, I would beg of you to depend 
upon your own judgment; if any good could 
possibly result from a different course, and if 
much misery and evil would not inevitably arise, 
I would not ask this ; but it does not seem to me 
a question of abstract right and wrong. I do 
rely u^n your discretion, I am sure you will act 
judiciously." 

^^ It seems to me that the only question for me 
to decide is, whether I ought to reserve any im- 
portant secret from my mother." 

" Not a secret of your own, certainly, there is 
nothing more beautiful than a young girl's per- 
fect implicit confidence in her mother, as a friend 
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and counsellor, it is one of the traits I have so 
much admired as the result of your good, kind 
mother's treatment of you." 

" And yet you would have me break through 
this habit of confidence !" 

"I said secrets of your own, Miss Owen, I 
classed this voluntary confidence of mine, this 
solemn trust, as something of my own, but I 
would not argue the matter further. You must 
decide for yourself; I am at your mercy, and 
must abide by j;be consequences of my own rash 
folly." 

And turning his head away, he intimated by 
his manner that he wished the conversation to 
drop. 

As he lay there in silence before me, and the 
trio appeared in the distance returning more 
happily and gaily than was usual even from the 
ramble, the old court of conscience began to be 
busy at work within ; but now there was a whole 
host supporting Self. Right, stood solitary and 
almost silent, while ease, pity, afiection, sympa- 
thy, and honour, or its shadow, were arrayed in 
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full force upon inclination's right hand. One 
more look outwardly at that face of anguish, the 
index of a conflict of agony within, and the 
question was decided. I rose from my seat, and 
crossing over to him held out my hand : 

" Mr. De Beauvoir, your confidence shall be 
sacred. If I am wrong (I knew I was) may 
God forgive me!'' 

"May God bless you, Mabel! I had not 
looked for this struggle, I had not counted the 
cost when I imposed this burthen on you; but, 
believe me^ I esteem you ten thousand times 
more highly for the strength you have shewn. 
And you will help me I know." 

The words had their just value in my ears. I 
saw in the list of errata, " for strength read 
weakness," but I was not then fit for speaking. 
Once settled I put away all questionings of con- 
science ; I had not decided in vacillating uncer- 
tainty of what I ought to do; there was no 
attempt to conceal the truth, that I had volun- 
tarily gone over to the enemy. 

The sacred purity of my girlhood's happiness 
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was defiled : I bad yielded to the sophistries of 
persuasion, for a moment onlj had my judgment 
faltered; but I had now pledged myself to the 
wrong, and my nature was not one to do things 
by halves. I might be content with silence, but 
I knew the worm would gnaw more deeply 
and surely in a state of inactivity* I would do 
my best to mend matters, to patch up this 
rotten crumbling edifice of happiness. 

Eager, restless to act, to do, to be moving, at 
once I rushed to the work, I even hastened forth 
to meet them* 

Leila and Grace in girlish fashion were twined 
together. 

Mrs. De Beauvoir as she approached home 
loitered somewhat in the rear, and I joiued her. 

" How is Herbert now ?" were her first words^ 

"Tired I think, when I left him his head 
seemed aching. I think perhaps Jbe may sleep 
if we leave him a little while." 

" Has he been talking much then ?" 

'^ Yes, he has, and I think perhaps he will be 
better when he has talked a little mor»," I said 
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as lightly as I could, and looking up at her half 
smiling. 

** What do you mean?" she answered gravely. 

^' That I think you are the best nurse for him 
if you would only let him talk to you when he 
feds disposed/' 

''Do I forbid him?" 

" Do you not sometimes, Alice, (you like us 
to call you Alice, you say), do you not sometimes 
just look a little forbidding?" 

'^ Has my husband been complaining of my 
looks then?" 

" Oh ! Alice, no, you know better than that." 

'^ Well what is it then ? What has he to say 
that can require encourageaient?" 

'^ Oh ! Alice, is Hiere nothing ever upon our 
hearts that a smile of tenderness and love will 
draw forth, which a cold word, or tone or touch, 
drives back to eat away the core of one's happi- 
ness ?" 

'^ And pray what smiles and tenderness can 
have drawn forth anything in your presence, t^t 
my less loving looks drive back ?" 
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" Mrs. De Beauvoir, your words are unworthy 
of you." 

'^ I see nothing in them but what your own 
words have suggested ; but I may have mistaken 
you." 

" No, but you repulse me too cruelly, and un- 
kindly ; but let us drop the subject." 

^^ If it pleases you I should prefer that it be 
not so summarily dismissed." 

*^ Then, Alice, you must adopt another tone, 
another manner towards me." 

We were just then by a little summer house in 
the garden, and drawing her to a seat with me, 
I threw my arms round her neck and fairly 
sobbed. 

For a time she endured the effusion, but at 
length drawing herself up, and with scarce a 
shade less haughtiness in her tone, she added: 

" This extraordinary emotion requires expla- 
nation. Miss Owen." 

Then as she caught sight of my face, she 
added more softly : 

^' Come, Mabel, you have done right, dear, to 
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make me your friend. Come, child, open your 
heart to me. I can afford to give you sympathy. 
I have sorrows of my own, God knows heavy 
enough to bear." 

" What sorrows, Alice?" 

"I came to listen to yours, Mabel, not to 
speak of my own ; but is it no sorrow, Mabel, to 
feel that the heart which I would die to gain, 
aye gain^ though his wife of years, to feel that 
heart is not mine ; that it can sport with every 
butterfly that crosses its path, while by its side 
is beating the deepest, strongest passion of love 
that ever swelled the heart or pulse of woman ?" 

^' Alice, you wrong him." 

''Wrong him! do I wrong him? look back 
these past two months; whose footstep is it that 
he watches for? whose smile did he hang upon 
when there were smiles for him to see? and 
whose pale, drooping, blighted features does he 
now watch and sigh over, and feel the daggers of 
remorse for having blasted ?" 

*' Hush, hush, Alice, this is impious — it is 
horrible — your passion blinds you." 

VOL. I 
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" Are you blind then ? — ask yourself — tell 
me — has it not been so ? is it not so ?" 

^^ Perhaps ; but, Alice, there may be a solution 
of that far different to the awful one you have 
chosen to imagine." 

" What solution can there be withheld from 
me ? What fiend could withhold it seeing me 
racked as I have been; could he, could you, 
could any one?" 

" Remember, Alice, this is the first whisper of 
such a horrid thought that has ever escaped you 

me." 

"Horrid thought indeed! but is there any- 
thing so impious in a wife being alive to these 
feelings? Is it anything so very uncommon in 
this bright, gay world of pleasure, to see husband 
and wife with hearts divided, to see the flower 
within reach neglected for blossoms that may 
not be attained unto ; to see blossoms wither and 
fall under the blighting eye of evil ?" 

" Hush, Alice, hush again ; it may be as yoa 
say in the Tvorld, I do not know; but here, in 
our little empire of quiet peace, such things are 
never dreamed of." 
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^^ Noj but Satan has found out your paradise 
and your Eve, Satan again, in his own self-be- 
stowed character." 

But the renewal of the vision summoned up 
the ghost of Agnes. 

^^ But, Alice, if you are wronging him, and 
you are, will you not regret these thoughts, much 
more these words?" 

"I awi wronging him! how know you this? 
what can you know, child as you are, of these 
matters? What can you know of his thoughts and 
feelings? I speak of nothing else." 

" Oh, Alice, let him tell you, let him see your 
love, this deep love you confess, and repay it by 
the confidence it must beget." 

" What ! sue for my right, plead for my wifely 
privileges, ask the confidence that even a stranger 
can possess before me ! This to me ! no, I would 
die ten thousand deaths of torture first !" 

** What would be your feelings if you believed 
Grace to be related to him, or the child of some 
one he had known in earlier years ?" 

I could not help it, it would come. 

2 
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" What do you mean ?" 

^^ I have reason to think there is some tie of 
relationship or interest existing ; but ask him, 
Alice — such confidence should come from him- 
self." 

" I think so indeed ; Miss Owen, how comes 
it that a young girl should become possessed of 
such suspicions ?" 

" Again, Alice, I must ask you to deal more 
gently with me ; I love you, I would not thus 
speak or act but for your sake. I am enduring 
much in overcoming my repugnance to take a 
part in this matter." 

" Then you have been asked to do so?" 

I was silent. 

" Tell me," she went on imperiously, " who 
commissioned you to meddle with my affairs? 
Who desired you to come between husband and 
wife?" 

I rose from my seat and moved away. 
" Stay, Mabel, answer me, my heart is wrung 
with agony." 

'* I will answer no more, Mrs. De Beauvoir ; 
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you are right, it is not for me to come between a 
husband and a wife. Go, seek all you wish to 
know from him." 

" Stay, Mabel, I cannot go to him ; if I do it 
will be to upbraid, to reproach, to accuse him, 
and upon the strength of your assertions." 

"Mine, Alice?" 

"Yes, yours; has he not confessed to you 
what is withheld from me ? Has he not made you, 
a mere child, his confidante ?" 

I began to feel a few of the sharp results of 
playing with edged tools. 

" Tou forget, Mrs De Beauvoir, that Grace 
not being my sister, it is possible I may know 
facts connected with her history apart from con- 
fidence with Mr. De Beauvoir. I have men- 
tioned my suspicions, I have suggested that you 
should seek from him their confirmation." 

"But has he not confessed something to 
you?" 

" Nothing concerning Grace that I did not 
know before." 

" What is it you have known?" 
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" Only what I believe now Mr. De Beauvoir 
is prepared to confide to you, trusting, Alice, to 
that love you acknowledge to possess." 

" Mabel, forgive me, I am very miserable." 

" I have nothing to forgive you, Mrs. De 
Beauvoir; you have been perfectly natural ; my 
part must have appeared a strange one. I know 
it; but a desperate disease requires a desperate 
remedy, they say." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I could not suffer that hornble nightmare of 
suspicion to light upon my own dear Grace." 

" What makes her so changed?" 

" She never speaks to me on the subject, she 
acknowledges to no change.'- 

" But she is changed." 

" Yes, and I believe you may change her back 
again to her old self." 

'^ Me, how?" 

" By being really to her the mother she needs 
to find in you." 

" Tou speak in enigmas to-day." 

" Very probably, but now do, dear Alice, leave 
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me unquestioned further ; come, look there, there 
is Mr. De Beau voir watching for you ; go to him, 
Alice, he needs your love; h6 needs not cold 
words nor harsh looks now ; oh, forgive me, Alice, 
but do, do be just to him and yourself." 

*' I like not this. Miss Owen." 

Nevertheless she moved away less haughtily 
than her words would imply that she felt. 

I was not sorry to be left alone ; this then was 
the first step in the very pleasant pathway that 
had opened before me. I had kindled a spark 
of curiosity ; where and when it would cease to 
burn was doubtful enough. True I had invented 
nothing, but could I for a moment hesitate to 
believe that Mr. De Beauvoir would do so; and 
how far should I be called upon, directly or in- 
directly to sanction positive falsehood ? Would 
she not appeal to me for confirmation or corro- 
boration ? Again I felt the old sickness of heart 
that had so often been associated with this sub- 
ject. In my heart I knew there was an earthquake 
at hand, and I almost wished it might bodily en -' 
gulf me. I had begun to taste a bitter bitter cup. 
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I had. however, miscalculated the extent to 
which my veracity might be taxed. Alice was 
not the woman to seek confirmation of her hus- 
band's word; her pride, if nothing else, would 
prevent her ; she preserved rigid silence : perhaps 
to him I owed the relief in part. Yet still there 
lay upon my soul the consciousness that tacitly 
I had endorsed any statement he might have 
made, and it was clear at least that that statement 
had fallen short of the truth, if no more. 

A weight of misery sat upon my conscience, 
on my hearty it came upon me in hideous, 
haunting visions by night, it followed me about 
like a shadow by day. 

The restored cheerfulness of Grace under the 
delicate and graceful kindnesses and attentions 
that were showered upon her, increasingly, from 
both Mr. and Mrs. De Beauvoir, the accession 
of happiness that was evidently shared by both 
of them ; the looks, words, and tones of grateful 
acknowledgment oftentimes lavished upon me as 
an instrument in promoting all this, passed by 
me ; they had no effect, no value ; they lightened 
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my burthen not a feather's weight; they seemed 
rather evidences of my treachery, my falsehood, 
my treason to the chosen God of my idolatry, 
the ideal image that I had set up in my heart, 
the Deity at whose shrine I offered up my whole 
and undivided worship— abstract, invisible, but 
infinite and unchangeable Truth. 

In the reality of my heart wretchedness, the 
minor ills of having to bear pity, commiseration, 
sympathy for mock griefs ; the galling mortifica- 
tion of being mistaken for a pining, love-sick^ 
puling girl ; trials that would have wrung scald- 
ing tears of shame and pride from my honest, 
healthy state of innocent ignorance, were as 
nothing ; they scarcely added to my loathing for 
food; they certainly had no effect to lessen it; 
they chased away no sleep ; they raised no burn- 
ing blush. 

It was not long ere the eyes of love saw a 
deeper cause for the wasting and whitening 
going on; and, as usual, organic disease was 
fixed upon as the author of the mischief. It 
WBS a new trial, then, to see anxious, tending, 

5 
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soothing, cheering love lavished so unsparingly 
upon so treacherous, than^ess an object. It 
was a trial to meet the beaming glance of a 
mother's loving eye, to answer it^ questionings, 
to endure its searchings ; it was a trial to read in 
its downward, shaded, tearful look, the convic- 
tion of a hidden mystery, the first that had 
come between the mother's and the daughter's 
hearts. It was a sharper trial that there was 
no searching, no probing, no effort to decipher ; 
it was enough that a gulf had opened; there 
was no attempt to fathom its depths. 

The only being that could have relieved the 
torture saw not or would not isee its existence, 
or acknowledge even to himself its origin. 
Had he done so, he was at once too proud and 
too humane to have suffered it to be borne. It 
was impossible he could sympathise with the 
feelings of a child so reared as I had been, so 
constituted to feel the horrors of consciwice ; the 
very scepticism and rebellion of my nature 
against all dogmatical and arbitrary rules of 
faith and doctrine had perhaps but tended the 
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more strongly to imbue me with the blind, self- 
trusting faith in my own truth. And now that 
was gone, crumbled to dust — I had with my own 
hands shattered it to fragments, and scattered it 
to the winds — I was blind, helpless, desolate. 
My own hands had done Delilah's work, and 
shorn me of my only strength. It was almost 
a relief from the monotony of the one thought 
that lasted on unbroken, day and night, week 
after week, to anticipate the hour of action, the 
day of trial; it called me out of self, it gave 
stimulus for exertion ; the very disagreeables in 
prospect ' were a relief. 

The human heart loves expiatory penances 
self inflicted ; it will manufacture them out of 
every circumstance at certain times, and deem it 
a fortune when they come ready made to hand. 
They help to restore the equilibrium of self 
esteem, to arrange and make, to balance the 
debtor and creditor columns of our private ac- 
count book. There is no gainsaying it; the 
creed that will refuse to offer a burnt offering, or 
accept a lamb for its sacrifice, is perhaps the 
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readiest to lay upon the altar its dearest, holiest 
treasures of earth, or offer up its own heart's 
blood to work out its own atonement. A trial, 
a tangible sacrifice of feeling, pride, prejudice, 
habit, is then a boon ; and the Downham assizes 
were holding out that boon to me, but dis- 
tantly. 

The winter had to be worn through — yes, 
worn through; it seemed to drag along dull, 
slow, heavy, laden with cloud and darkness, 
with neither ice nor snow to give a sparkling 
brightness to its weary, monotonous dreariness. 
The De Beauvoirs had flitted away, vanished 
altogether for a time from our circle, to return 
for the spring assize, and all without was restored 
to primitive simplicity. But how was it within? 
It was a lesser evil that our mental diet seemed 
suddenly reduced to prison fare; that .would 
have been as nothing, even to tastes pampered 
by intellectual luxuries as ours had been, could 
we have brought back the old undivided love 
and confidence that bound us into one. Grace, 
with her new affections roused, the cup of know- 
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ledge, like the cup of Tantalus, at her very lips ; 
I, with my solitary burthen of tragic mystery ; 
dear Mamsy, with her new sense of separation 
from the hearts of both of us : our Eden had 
indeed been entered. 

In the course of our intimacy with the Da 
Beauvoirs we had during the autumn seen much 
of Mr. Evans, and it was now no uncommon 
event to find him a visitor in our own little 
domestic circle. There was about him an ex- 
cessive sociability of disposition, as broadly 
distinct from the " hail-fellow-well-met" style of 
the old foxhunting parson, as from the domestic 
cbaplainship of the dissenting minister; and yet 
as widely diflfering as either from the buckram 
and starched isolation of the pharisaic elect above 
his fellow men of the modern "cloth." To be 
consistent as a minister, a priest, he did not find 
it essential to unsex himself, and hide up or 
crush out his attributes of manliness and vigour, 
to effeminatize his muscles or his language to the 
drawing room calibre of a ladies' pet lap dog, or 
to ape in speech the asceticism of the hermit and 
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anchorite, while rejecting his bodily self disci- 
pline and abstinence. There was no broad 
boundary line drawn round him; he walked 
about with no artificial, painted-window sort of 
apostles' glory fastened round his head ; he did 
certainly conform to the black and white livery, 
and when one knew him better, one understood 
the principle of obedience to authority that dic- 
tated this conformity to the dictum of prejudice. 
Separation from the world, its business, its habits, 
its interests, formed no part of his profession, 
and could, therefore, not give rise to inconsis- 
tencies of practice. He was not compelled to 
preach against gambling, and secretly traffic in 
share markets ; to uphold from the pulpit the 
precept " owe no man anything," and fret and 
fume in private over bundles of unpaid trades- 
men's little accounts. Individual morality was 
a necessary sequitur to proper church discipline. 
The church was in his eyes the leaven of society, 
but one that could not leaven the whole lump 
without uniting with it, becoming incorporated 
with its integral parts. 
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It was curious sometimes to sit and listen, 
look on and watch the two magnates of different 
spheres, when they met in our qniet little draw- 
ing room. Poor dear, honest-hearted, good Mr. 
Good, afraid to speak or move, or turn his head 
about naturally, for fear of toppling over from 
the painful pinnacle of strict consistency ; and 
now and then poor dear man for fear of being 
set in the pillory by his own little self-appointed 
community of judges, a mark for all their pigmy 
darts and missiles, and stale embryo pungencies 
—the **pretty good" witticisms of his little flock, 
which like "pretty good eggs," are sometimes 
hurled at unfortunate delinquents in that unen- 
viable elevation — how fearfully wide his eyes oc- 
casionally would open at the alarming ease and 
familiarity with which his junior "fellow 
labourer" would discourse of things profound and 
awful, to be touched and handled only in his 
eyes, with supernatural, tip toe caution, and 
conversed upon in deep sepulchral tones or 
authorised nasal twang; how horrified and 
shocked was his poetic imagination at the prose 
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materialism that could realise heaven as a local and 
substantial home ; that could fail to sympathise 
vfith his spiritual etherealism, and even refuse to 
participate in the prospective enjoyment of " sit- 
ting on a cold cloud and singing hallelujahs/' the 
illustration of the mystic's heaven, Mr. Evans 
once ventured to place before him, in his own 
graphic tone of irreverence for dreams and visions 
— but strict conventional respect for individual 
participators in these unsubstantial theories — 
conventional! no, that respect had a deeper 
seat than conventionalism, even the truthful 
basis of all society's wholesome laws, the recog- 
nition of the rights of others. 

In argument, in learned classic disquisition, 
word and letter interpretation, I am pretty sure 
Mr. Good would have got the better of his anta- 
gonist had they come to a pitched battle (which 
they never did, however), for Mr. Good was 
literary as well as scientific, and of necessity 
well grounded in his own peculiar theological 
views, added to which, unsupported by the pres- 
tige of legitimatized authority, as claimed by the 
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priesthood of a national establishment, the dis- 
senting minister becomes, as a matter of course, 
skilled in argumentative stays and props for his 
voluntaryism ; as in her turn the English church 
in some of its schools prefers Protestantism to 
Christianity, and spends its labour in upholding 
antagonism to Rome as the basis of orthodoxy. 
But, as I have said, they never did argue^ if Mr. 
Good made an attempt he found himself gene- 
rally in the position of a man who makes a des- 
perate thrust at an unresisting obstacle, is 
prostrated by his own impetus, and trampled 
beneath the momentum of his own unchecked 
artillery of forces. Perhaps, however, there was 
no time when the reverend nonconformist ap- 
peared more profoundly scared than when he 
occasionally listened to Mr. Evans familiarising 
his discourse to the capacities and inclinations of 
his hopeful son John, who, contrary to all pre- 
scribed order, had developed into a most crippled 
specimen of scientific intellectuality, and exhi- 
bited alarming tendencies towards worldly 
amusements, and whose tastes Mr. Evans would 
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most assiduously strive to direct into healthy 
channels ; he would fain have stimulated him to 
ambition on the cricket ground, or in a skulling 
match; but such like pursuits were not racy 
enough for poor John. Let loose on the world, 
emancipated from nursery and schoolroom bribes 
and cane discipline, he had skulked among the 
hidden purlieus of the world's forbidden plea- 
sures and enjoyments, until a vitiated taste and 
diseased palate unfitted him for refined or simple 
recreations. 

It was an Herculean task to lift up that 
mind from its self-abasement; the green room of 
the low, vulgar provincial theatre, had an at- 
traction about it that no carefully culled jewels 
from the immortal treasury of a Shakespeare 
possessed in his eyes ; the secret hell of a gam- 
bling house had burnt out all capabilitiei^ of 
domestic social happiness, for a time at least; it 
would take long to rub ofi^ the rust that hud 
accumulated around the brightness of the pure 
metal of scientific and intellectual truth amid the 
vapours of his early education. 
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To be recognized as a man, respected, sympa- 
thized with, to be conversed with, not af, to be 
appealed to for judgment upon the merits of a 
drama, an actor, a poem, or a romance, to be 
required to discern the excellencies of artists, 
to hear them spoken of as fellow beings, gifted, 
peculiarly gifted, highly endowed, responsible 
holders of talents, teacherft of religion, morality, 
purity, fellow labourers with the priest and 
minister in the hanrest field of the world, was 
something new indeed, something that made 
John open his eyes, and rummage out his stone- 
house of accumulated facts to some purpose ; and 
John soon began to manifest that he had found 
something more within himself than he had 
known of heretofore. 

The vulgarity of conceit, the downward look 
of habitual concealment and double living passed 
away ; in gaining a higher estimate of his fellow 
men, at once he gained a higher and lower one 
of himself; lower of his attainments, higher of 
his capabilities. In the priest he found a man, 
a friend, a companion, and a counsellor, before 
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whom he could lift his head and honestly confess 
his shortcomings in morality, in duty, the sins 
against his conscience ; and could learn to distin- 
guish the broad line that marked the boundary 
between vice and virtue, without placing it round 
about any spot of earth, any sect or body of 
people, or any set of theoretical notions; and 
more ! could learn to appreciate more fully the 
worth, the goodness, the beauty, and the wisdom 
of those parents, whom in the wild license of 
emancipation from restraint, he had begun to 
designate as narrow minded hypocrites; begun 
to dare to despise, to look down upon, to feel 
ashamed of. 

My disposition never had inclined towafds 
John Good; we were recognised repellants otie 
towards the other. Grace was purely indiflTerent 
towards him. I had an old standing, deep- 
rooted antipathy towards him, both personally 
and individually, but both by common consent 
agreed to believe him coarse, unspiritual, hard, 
selfish, animal, notwithstanding his outward 
mould of more than average physical beauty, 
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manly proportion, and muscular, energy. The 
marvel was to me, how any man so refined, so 
spiritual, so graceful in thought as Mr. Evans, 
could ever find it possible to associate with, and 
encourage the growing attachment for his society, 
shewn by such an unattractive mental companion ; 
sometimes I had ventured to comment upon it, 
and more marvel, more wonder was aroused by 
his simple answers, that among such he loved to 
mix ; to watch the uplifting of manhood from the 
degradations of youthful folly ; to stretch out 
the helping hand to brother men, and stimulate 
them to walk worthy of their calling ; to encou- 
rage them to consecrate themselves in the full 
dignity, strength and vigour of their life, to the 
highest, noblest ends of existence; to set forth 
religion to them as something more exalted more 
manly, more ennobling than they were wont to 
fancy it ; as a necessity of true manhood, not a 
sentimental, whining, effeminate excitement for 
women, and weak-minded, visionary enthusiasts 
among men. 

*' It has been too common among young men," 
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he added one day when discussing this point, ^^to 
see religion adopted as a distinction from world- 
liness, until at last they begin to feel that to 
encourage the inward promptings of their hearts 
after something higher, nobler, more substantial 
than the search after pleasure, or the pursuit of 
mere gain, or even the cultivation alone of the 
intellect, would be to unsex themselves; they 
shrink from the subject as antagonistic to their 
manly independence and dignity." 

" But surely you would not have professing 
christians indulging in the pleasures of the 
world, Mr. Evans," my mother remarked in reply 
to this. 

""I would have them the salt of the earth, my 
dear madam ; which can neither purify nor pre- 
serve without mixing with, instead of separating 
from, the substance it is intended to act upon." 

" But, my dear sir, where then would be the 
distinction between the church and its ene- 
mies?" 

*' The less distinction the better, in my humble 
opinion, provided the enmity can be destroyed." 
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" But there always must be a distinction," 

" That there always will, my dear madam, I 
do not for a moment doubt; but I can see no 
object to be gained by the * religious' forming 
another * world' of their own to live in, while 
they leave the pleasures, the pursuits, the edu- 
cation even, of the great mass to take care of 
themselves. Who but tl^e pure in heart, should 
do the work of refinement in the world, who but 
the spiritual can help to pure away the dross of 
gross materialism?" 

^^ But surely we all aim at this and desire 
it?" 

" Yes, but how do we go to work to effect it. 
By preaching, exhorting, condemning, alarming, 
we seek to pluck brands from the burning that 
do not feel themselves to be what we tell tbem 
they are ; or what is worse, we attempt to reach 
them through woman influence." 

" What ! would you deny the potent influence 
of woman, in refining, purifying, and exalting 
mail ?" 

" I would not lower the standard of woman's 
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influence, but I do believe mischief has been 
done by the identification as it were of refine- 
ment and purity with effeminacy, and still more 
with the appropriation of religion to woman as 
almost a prerogative of the sex." 

"But is it not so?" 

U Not more than it is man's prerogative. The 
hue and cry is beginning to be raised for woman's 
rights. I would say that man too has rights 
that have been invaded; man is the noblest work 
of God, and he had been degraded below the 
standard of woman in purity, in goodness, in 
refinement. The Virgin Mary has been exalted 
above her Son in more ways than one. It is the 
very strength, nobility of man's nature that 
wants and needs to be set forth ; he is not more 
an animal of necessity than woman ; stronger he 
may be, should be, but the strength should be 
mental and spiritual as well as merely bodily." 

" But is it not true that religion is much 
more thought of, studied and obeyed by women 
than men?" 

" Possibly it may appear so, and from the verj 
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cause that I would fain see remedied; religion 
has been made a sort of sentimental vaporism, 
suited onlj for ladies* drawing rooms, the closet, 
or the unnatural and artificial atmosphere of 
public excitement ; it has not been set forth in 
its plain, practical, exalting manliness, as it 
ought to have been. A young man almost of 
necessity feels that he must sacrifice the better 
half of himself if he becomes what is called a 
consistent religious character, and hence the best 
men, the finest intellects, the strongest, most 
powerful workers, are kept away from us." 

" But according to your ideas they are still 
' workers in the same field." 

" Of course ; but there is all the differenee be- 
tween men labouring together and separately, 
every man sets about his own work, a right good 
one it may be, but in a battle an army would d 
but small work that was governed by the judg- 
ments, wills, and regulations of every individual 
soldier ; there must be at least the groundwork 
of a common cause to begin upon, and then 
VOL. L P ' 
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there should be order, discipline in the mode of 
operation." 

^' And what would you have; a tremendous 
hierarchy, an all-powerful government of priest- 
hood, or a Papacy ?" 

" I would hftve the church governed as she 
was governed of old, not by humanly appointed, 
or by a self-elected priesthood, neither by an 
* apostolical succession' priesthood ; but here we 
might not understand one another, and I am 
rather now speaking of things as they are, than 
as one would hope and dream to see them — I 
wish there could be roused up one general, uni- 
versal appreciation of the splendour and dignity 
of manhood, exalted, purified, sanctified, re« 
deemed." 

" Redeemed ! that surely is a work of grace." 

" Most wondrous grace ! but not a work re- 
maining to be done, I hope. If my nature in- 
herited Adam's propensities, so I hope, and 
believe, and trust that it bears within it the seed 
of the power that placed the serpent under its 
heel. That must 6ave been an imperfect work 
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that left ita efficacy dependent upon haman 
faith ; but this is the crying evil, man redeemed, 
i^ set aside, pushed into the back ground, for 
man lost, degraded, sin-crushed. John Bunyan's 
old glorious pilgrimage is made a type of the 
journey to heaven, instead of the testimony of a 
passage from darkness to light ; but yonder, look, 
is the youth that you. Miss Owen, feel so won* 
drously amazed at my friendship with; there is 
a great deal in that youth, I like him.'^ 

" I am sure it never yet came out then," I re- 
plied rather tartly. 

^^ Ask his mother what is in him," he added, 
pointing to John Good. 

'^ I don't think she knows : he is never with 
her." 

" Was not perhaps; but ask her now, ask her 
what was in her child's heart." 

*' I know that for myself, he was sly, deceit- 
ful, tyrannical, and cruel, coarse and vulgar." 

" A mother's eye could see another self through 
even that hard husk." 

" I question it." 

P 2 
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"So do not I; but if I mistake not, the de- 
ceit, the slyness, the tyranny, and the cruelty, 
will all ere long be smoothed down into their 
proper harmony." 

" Why don't you say rooted out, torn out, 
cast away ?" 

" Because I believe in that very heterodox 
creed that vices are but virtues overstrained, or 
turned aside from their true, legitimate course." 

" Deceit a virtue ! that is a novel doctrine, 
indeed." 

"Not deceit; deceit is but the abuse of re- 
serve, the prostration of a noble faculty to an 
unworthy cause. And tyranny: which of us 
that has something of our own to govern, to 
practise upon, knows how to rule without ty- 
ranny. Despotism is but uncultivated, undisci- 
plined power and authority. But does error 
weaken the bonds of a family ? Does a son by 
rebellion, disobedience, or any other fault destroy 
his relationship to parent or brother? Is not 
error needful to bring out forgiveness? Is a 
home perfect where forgiveness has never been 
felt?" 
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" But you would then have all men prodigal 
sons ?" 

'^ No, no, don't mistake me : there is intense 
beauty in watching the groivth and unfolding of 
a beautiful plant in its own proper soil, where 
no violent transitions of atmosphere or neglect 
of culture have ever marred its progress; but 
there is also beauty in watching the restoration 
of a parched and drooping flower that has been 
struggling to put forth its blossoms in an unge- 
nial, unhealthy, stifling, and withering climate, 
or cramped space." 

" Then we are all what education and position 
make us?" 

" Ask your own heart, Miss Owen, whether 
any education or position can put out the light 
within?" 

Aye^ there indeed we had come round again 
to the old court of conscience, but it was not a 
time for me to acknowledge its potency. I was 
struggling to find some other bondage. I would 
have given worlds to be a Soman Catholic just 
then. 
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There was all that yearning for the putting 
away of evil, shifting responsibility, desiring to 
be cleansed from inward transgression; the 
heart's call for a confessional and absolution, 
that Rome has so successfully laid hold of and 
addressed itself to; there was the consciousness 
of having sinned against some Being, not against 
society, not against an earthly parent only, but 
some other One, to whom, by some unknown, 
unrecognised tie, I was bound; but these were 
only thoughts; they found no utterance. My 
moher still maintained the conversation. 

" Do you not think," she asked, "that it is the 
rebellion of man's stronger nature against the 
doctrines of humility that forms the needle's eye 
for him to pass through ; we are taught to be- 
come as * little children.' " 

" Exactly so ; we are, and as we have been 
taught it, there is humiliation in it, against 
which man in his conscious strength rebels. 
But why needs this to be? What is a child?" 

" A helpless, dependent, weak, ignorant crea* 
ture." 
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" And man, in comparison with infinitude, 
what is he? But a child is not only that, surely ? 
Has it not intelligence, senses? Does its depen- 
dence degrade or depress it? Is it not an intel- 
ligent faith that it places in the superior power 
of its parent? He believes in his omnipotence, 
a father is the Lord God Almighty of its un- 
bounded trust. But does not that very father's 
presence and relationship lift up in the child's 
soul his ambition to be a man like unto him? I 
apprehend the rebellion against becoming as a 
little child has origin in profound ignorance of 
the true power, dignity, nobility of childhood, or 
the strength of its holy, trusting, but not blind 
or slavish faith, in the mistaken notion that the 
childhood is to be a retrograde intellectual move- 
ment, instead of a real living relationship ^o a 
parent." 

*' But a child early learns to struggle against 
the will of its parents." 

" Yes, but there again does the analogy hold 
true; which is the happiest, wisest, truest child, 
that which sets up its own will as law, or the one 
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who bends his will to the power and wisdom of 
the father, who, experience daily teaches him, is 
his superior? And so man's will, ungoverned, 
uncontrolled, unbending to a higher power, must 
become the origin of disorder and confusion in 
the universe, and discord in society. Self en- 
throned in man's heart, he becomes his own law 
and centre, and the whole harmony of the divine 
arrangement is marred." 

'^ But is it not against this doctrine of faith 
that man's heart so naturally rebels?" 

Mr. Evans smiled. 

" I would rebel myself against the blind, 
ignorant, slavish degradation of my humanity, 
that sometimes theologians would have us believe 
to be faith, just as much as I rebel against their 
teaching that the great object of life is to prepare 
for death and eternity." 

*' But really, my dear sir, that is the great 
end of our life." 

" The end of life in one sense certainly, my 
dear Madam, but not the end as it is sometimes, 
nay, I might say almost universally, put forth 
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— to die a beautiful death, to make a theatrical 
exit from the stage of life has been reckoned 
to outbalance a whole life of selfishness, bigotry 
and uncharitableness." 
" But we are taught to — 

• Live, that we may dread 
The grave as little as our bed.'" 

" Exactly so ; but is it not all a little like 
paying an insurance premium in this life for a 
good policy in the next?" 

Poor dear Mamsy seemed a little shocked, but 
nevertheless went on : 

" But surely it is the man of pleasure, of 
worldliness, of frivolity, who exalts this life into 
the first consideration ?" 

^^ He looks upon the world as a stage whereon 
to play his part, to take the most he can get out 
of the opportunities of enjoyment; he spends it 
in the selfishness of the hour ; the other looks on 
it as a howling wilderness, a vale of tears, a 
passing show, to be got out of, got rid of, endured 
as a burning, fiery furnace ; his selfishness lays 
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up a stock of future and eternal glory as a re« 
ward for a large amount of self-denial and 
patience here. But where is the difference? Can 
you or any one point to any scripture authority 
for this holding up before our eyes perpetually 
the gaunt, grim image of Death as the incentive 
to a holy life? The family life of patriarchal 
times, the national life of the Jewish theocracy, 
the individual life of the personal manifestation 
of God in the flesh make up the substance of 
scripture history and scripture teaching. Life, 
not Death, meets you at every page. The pur* 
pose of life is lost in this horrible, gloomy 
anticipation, or even in the rhapsodies of trans- 
port in prospect beyond the dark river. God 
placed us here for something higher and nobler 
than to play away our hours of life, or spend 
them in selfish, solitary laying up of treasure for 
a future day ; we condemn the miser of gold, let 
us take heed we be not raisers of treasure more 
precious than gold." 

He spoke, his whole face glowing with excite- 
ment. 
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^^ But we do not spend our lives in indolent 
anticipation of death." 

^^ No, thank God ! Were not man's heart and 
its dictates wisei* than his head, and its theologies, 
the world would be indeed in a worse state by far 
than it is/' 

^' But, my dear sir, theology is your peculiar 
profession." 

"If by theology you mean the endeavour to 
bring man into closer relationship with his 
parent, I am willing to be a theologian ; but, my 
dear Madam, God forbid that I should ever set 
myself up as the interpreter of an unknown 
sovereign, come between the father and the son. 
But come, I am rather getting into the sermoni- 
zing strain now ; if I did not feel that I was 
learning much from you while thus appearing to 
be teaching, I do not think I should be quite so 
forward. One of the most beautiful witnesses 
of indwelling life is in my eyes the rising up of 
its evidences through every variety of crust and 
every degree of hardness* of theological creed. 
It is a marvel to me only how men have ever 
failed to see this." 
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'^ Then you believe truth is best manifested 
through different mediums ?*' 

^' Oh, no ; there is a desire, a tendency to 
unity that has a true root within us, and that 
one day will be realized, I doubt not, but not 
until the sovereignty has been resigned into the 
hands of the true rulers." 

John Good had been a listener during the 
greater portion of the latter part of this discus- 
sion. He was frequently with us, and manifold 
opportunities were afforded us for watching the 
transmutation going on in his mental character. 
It was certainly marvellous, but with most un- 
christian prejudice I still clung to my old 
antipathy. John was irrevocably fized in my 
estimation. His gentle, pure-hearted mother, 
like most other pure- hearted women, trusted 
much, ascribed much to the influence of female 
society, but John was not a nature to be easily 
amenable to woman's influence ; he had a little 
leaven of the Turk in him : women were little 
more than soulless ministers to the pleasures, 
will, and selfishness o mankind; weaker vessels^ 
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to be placed, like alabaster vases insecurely, in 
drawing-rooms as ornaments, or as articles of 
use to act like a house broom or duster in man's 
dwelling-houses. His utilitarian eyes h^d rested 
somewhat too frequently of late upon one of the 
delicate treasures of our own little sacred home, 
and my heart said, in its quick discernment of 
distant evil threatening our dove, " keep off!'' 
The hawk was narrowing its circlets, one swoop 
and he might descend. I had no notion of Mr. 
Evans' polishing up this rough diamond that it 
should cut its name upon the clear, transparent 
crystal of Grace's dear little heart. That should 
not be while I had tongue, or voice, or wit to 
work a counter charm. I was any thing but 
philanthropical in my regenerating desires when 
the objects were unattractive. How many girls 
in their teens are ? 

It was not to be supposed that such new 
fangled conceits as these of Mr. Evans should 
pass current without making great commotion 
in our little world. The idea of an ecclesiastical 
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priest mingling socifdlj with stray sheep without 
the fold, of course gave offence to many of the 
strictly consistent episcopalians; not quite so 
much, however, as the shocking latitudinarianism 
of dear Mamsy in permitting us to be brought 
under such Jesuitical influence, gave to the dear 
orthodox members of our own little flock. Like 
all new men and new notions, whether new only 
to the ear or to the mind, he quickly gained 
friends, and he was too good natured and good 
tempered, two very distinct qualifications, to 
make enemies, or long to allow others to make 
enemies of themselves. 

It was the only novelty that marked the 
dreary months of that long winter, the longest 
p.nd dreariest we had ever yet experienced, and 
but for the trial in prospect, we should bodily 
have migrated to some more genial atmosphere. 
The cold, biting, easterly winds brought no 
healthy roses to our cheeks as they had beenr 
wont to do; the long evenings no longer flew on 
wings of poetry and romauce. If Moore and 
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Scott had not lost their charms, their bright, 
living images flitted only as ghosts along the 
Tista of our darkened thoughts. 

Poor Nan Jarvis was dead, and Letty, in her 
widowed, solitude, dreary, discontented, murmur- 
ing solitude, was no cheering object for our 
spirits. We did often, however, visit her little 
schoolroom, for she had moved her quarters 
back from the shore to the village, and was once 
more seeking to gain a living for herself and 
little ones by her own exertions. Through evil 
repute she clung yet closer to the husband of 
her love; the "chielder," the "chielder" were the 
only burthens upon her, but for them she would 
"foUer him the warld auver." Even the 
mother's love was almost swallowed up in the 
wife's devotion, and rebellion against " the cruel 
wicked laws that 'drive' men to evil." 

Letty knew nothing of the heavy secret that 
Will had in his keeping. Will himself little es- 
timated its weight, its possible influence. In 
the solitude of his cell, with the doom of a mur- 
derer suspended over his head, all earthly consi- 
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derations shrunk into insignificance. Anony- 
mously, Mr. De Beauvoir had secured counsel to 
defend him ; neither prisoner nor counsel, how- 
ever^ knew the source whence the directions 
came. Had it been so other results might have 
followed. Mr. De Beauvoir was to be subpoenaed 
as witness for the crown, while my evidence was 
expected to be called for the defence. 



J 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE DOWNTON TRIAL FOR MURDER. 



The time at length drew near, and it was decided 
that we should all meet and take up our abode 
together at Downton. Mrs. De Beauvoir was to 
accompany her husband, and my cousin Edward 
was also of necessity to form one of the party. 

Not a year had passed since all these had first 
come amongst us, and what a change had come 
over the scene — the picture within — the land- 
scape of thought and experience ! Where- now 
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was the laughing ignorance and innocence of 
girlhood? where the buoyancy of adventuious 
spirits, the eager, trusting » boundless hope and 
wondering anticipation that had gilded our 
morning dreams of the world that lay beyond 
that hilly range, that had been the boundary 
line of our childhood's home? Silent, solemn, 
subdued were our spirits as we passed along the 
mimic avenue which led into Downton^ and made 
our first entry upon the miniature stage where we 
were to play a part in the awful tragedy of a 
battle for another human life. 

We had never before witnessed the gorgeous 
procession of Justice, with her blindfold eyes 
and trembling scales, making her grand 
triumphal entry into our county town. 
Pageantry had been no heir loom to us as 
children in oiy* little isolated fishing village. 
An electioneering display was almost the sole 
trace of such like doings that had ever passed 
before our eyes. 

We had no childish associations to inspire us 
with reverence for the gay colourings and 
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tinsel bedizenments that glittered upon the out- 
side of the awful and solemn mystery of human 
judgment; such things must be seen and won- 
dered at before the heart has begun to feel, the 
mind to think, the eyes to look beneath the outer 
coverings of crimson and ermine, purple and 
gold, to inspire admiration; it sent a sickening 
shudder through our half girl, half woman 
natures. The bells, with their joyous ringing 
peals, struck upon our ears with jarring discord. 
It was all one wild tumult of conflicting elements, 
darkness, sunshine, joy, clashing with sorrow, 
darkness, and woe. And there was a struggle 
to go through nearer still, the moment of re- 
union with those whose shadow had not yet 
passed away frum our hearts, whose influence 
had darkened the sunshine of life. There was 
the shrinking from even a friendly touch from 
the hand that had once spoken warmer words 
than friendship by its gentle grasp; there was 
the wrapping round of the icy mantle of 
woman's pride and woman's reserve ; but that 
was gone through, got over more easily than the 
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contact again with those slumbering, volcanic 
fires of Etna and Vesuvius — the De Beauvoirs. 
The suffocating atmosphere of smouldering flames 
seemed to surround me when they were near ; 
all the presage of coming sorrow that hung about 
the air on that eventful Loworth eventide came 
back upon my spirit. There was all that weight 
of gloom upon me that one feels when even the 
hopes that have gilded our darkest moments 
heretofore, grow dim, not a single ray can pierce 
the darkness gathering around. 

It was a strange sensation in itself being 
assembled together beneath the unfamiliar roof 
of an hotel for the first time. No quiet home 
atmosphere penetrating its winding, dark, and 
door-lined passages; no single flower or fold 
bearing trace of the woman's hand of grace, or love 
softening the harsh outlines of its cold, stiff, 
upholstery; the very fact of being catalogued 
by numbers, like cattle at a show, or goods at a 
sale, individually and collectively night and day, 
was something awful and prison*like in itself. 
To be particularized as No. 24 drawing-room, 
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or No. 97 chamber, in audible shoutings from 
strange waiting men and women went far to 
destroy one's own identity ; it needed no very 
exaggerated tension of over-wrought nerves to 
believe that his Majesty's servants of justice were 
disguised beneath the livery of the King's Arms, 
and that one and all of us were undergoing a 
milder sort of prison discipline. For my own 
part, had it been required of me, I know not 
bow I should have summoned courage to dare to 
walk in or out, as though at liberty ; I should 
have expected every moment to be laid hold of 
and thrust into another darker dingier cell, with 
some still stranger figures on its door, staring at 
one in cabalistic signs of individual characters, 
like the numbers on a phrenological bust. To 
attempt to thread its passages alone was a feat 
never to be thought of; even Grace and I 
scarcely dared trust our own eyesight in de- 
ciphering the nines, and the sixes, and the 
noughts, among the regiment of doors, alike as 
peas. 

A trial for murder, in all its intensity of 
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dramatic excitement has ever been a stock mate- 
rial for the novel writer's pen, and penny-a-liners 
newspaper periorations. Something far different 
is it to read of its thrilling interest to expe- 
riencing its reality of emotional horror. To be 
compelled to fight our way through the boisterous, 
riotous crowd of anxious, eager spectators, rush- 
ing as to a grand theatrical display got up espe- 
cially for their amusement; to overhear and 
witness the coarse, obscene, and blasphemous 
levities of tongue and manner, was enough alone 
to revolt a woman's true nature. It made one 
Lang one's head for very shame, lest choice 
should be assigned to us as the motive for seek- 
ing such a scene of degradation. 

It swallowed up the instinctive shrinking 
from the prominence tacitly assigned us by the 
quiet, yielding courtesy of officials, pointing us 
out as part and parcel of the mass of evidence 
that was being then and there collected to sink 
the scale in which a triuoe sacrifice to the 
broken law of God and man was already, as 
it were, carefully adjusted; a feather's weight 
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might savo or sink, and launch the trio upon 
the dark, fathomless waves of eternity. 

" Am I my brother's keeper?" rung again 
and again with deafening power through my 
ears. 

There, in the seats of comfort and conve.- 
nience provided for us, we had time to gather 
together our bewildered thoughts, and there had 
time to realise, if not to analyse, the sickening, 
unhealthy sympathy that stole over the soul 
when life came .to be the forfeit required at the 
murderer's hand. Could human heart look on 
unmoved upon those three living, breathing, 
moving, stalwart men, with the red blood rush- 
ing warm and strong through their veins, with 
life, with souls in them, and bear to think that 
any human fiat should have power to will away 
that living seat of spirit, pulse, thought, memory, 
hope^ repentance, or remorse? Could human 
flesh not quail before the awful sense of human 
falliblejudgment — deliberate, legalized, sundering 
of soul and body — breaking down of the barriers 
between Time and Eternity — sending wandering 
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souls into the dark abyss, before a home or place 
of repentance whereon to rest a hope could have 
been prepared for them? Could human heart 
refuse to hope, to watch, to long for legal flaws, 
or legal fictions, that might spare human nature 
the pang of sharing in this sacrificial blood- 
shedding. 

But the memory of the dark deed of horror 
could call up no other longing in my woman 
soul than that no fresh sword of vengeance 
should be unsheathed or whetted even to satisfy 
the altar of Justice. It was unhealthy, morbid, 
doubtless, it showed a want of true reverence 
for law, divine and human, it betrayed sickly 
sensibility; there was more than one insatiate 
look of revengeful horror and repugnance directed 
towards those trembling wretches at that bar, 
that lingered half way on its road to express dire 
reproach, supreme, and awful contempt for my 
puling, white faced, girlish sentiment. But dear 
Mamsy had not left m.e unshielded in that 
furnace of trial; more than once her gentle, 
quiet, penetrating eye 'had checked, reproved, 
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and cast down the stare of rude, impertinent, 
and prying curiosity, that was directed against 
the young girl witness whose words were to be 
cast into the scale in favour of those murderous 
offenders. 

Mrs. De Beauvoir, too, with her eagle glance 
flashing round her, more than divided curiosity; 
she claimed admiration and wonder from all 
eyes that rested on her; anxiety perhaps to see 
that proud spirit quail before the merciless fire o* 
the sharp-tongued counsel, a hope that so 
magnificent a subject as her mental vigour 
should perhaps be laid upon the dissecting table 
of the open court, and demonstrated upon be- 
neath the lancet of that anatomizing practitioner ; 
it was a rich treat in prospect for them ; the 
pale and anxious, subdued and restless face of 
her husband by her side, handsome and distingui 
as it was, was scarce heeded. 

There was Edward also near; we two, separ- 
ated almost from the very hour of that night of 
mingled horror and mutual affection, when 
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amidst the awful scenes of spiritual and earthly 
combat, words had been uttered, never to be un- 
spoken ; hopes had been awakened, never to be 
crushed but with life itself; and all since had 
been a blank — annihilation ; we were again to- 
gether, but asunder. 

The business of the trial commenced; the 
careless, automaton -like routine of the Judge's 
clerk was gone through. The Judge prepared 
his pen, the counsels drew forth their rolls, the 
jury huddled together in bunches, and took their 
oaths, lawyers tacked themselves to counsels' 
elbows, like prompters behind the scenes, whose 
voices could distinctly be heard notwithstanding 
motionless lips and aside tones ; gossiping ceased, 
officials looked grave, and prepared to take notes, 
reporters arranged their turns together, and 
then through the hushed silence the thrice dis- 
tinctly uttered " not guilty" rung through the 
court. 

The clear, calm, subdued, and manly tones of 
the counsel for the prosecution then opened the 
case; quietly, without once raising his voice 
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above a deep, solemn tone of reverential awe 
for the duty that devolved upon him, 

** Nought to extenuate, and nought set down in malice,'' 

serving as his motto and rule. The outlines of 
the facts were clearly, simply, succinctly given ; 
the details of the evidence of every forthcoming 
witness narrowly gone into, and summarily com- 
mented upon; the extraordinary facilities of 
identification, and the personal knowledge of one 
of the prisoners that several of the various 
witnesses had, was noticed. 

Just then a smile, peculiar in its expression, 
passed across the features of the prisoner's 
counsel ; a hasty and suddenly withdrawn glance 
towards the bench on which we were sitting made 
my heart beat ; it revealed to me how singly and 
alone my testimony was to avail poor Will ; but 
as I turned towards Mr. De Beauvoir instinctively 
with a look of regret that he could not aid me 
on the same side, I saw his face pale, ashen, blue, 
with a frozen look of inward agony. I turned 

Q 2 
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to Alice, her eye was fixed upon him, soul 
riving scrutiny in its piercing gaze; his arms 
were folded across his chest, the swelling of the 
muscles from the clenching of his hands could 
be traced visibly along their outline; his eye 
alone remained firm, unfaltering in its steady 
look of quiet, desperate calmness. In a moment 
I read the terror of his soul, and not the criminals 
at the bar then hung with more dread, gasping 
breathlessness of suspense upon every word that 
could lead to their sentence of death than did 
he, than did I, from that moment wait, watch, 
and dread the words of revelation that might 
stamp the brand of guilt upon another brow, and 
fix the seal of misery upon hearts now beating 
in proud consciousness of a lofty and unsullied 
name. 

The court vanished from before me, only my 
ear drank in each word that fell, only at every 
syllable a silent breath of relief spoke my wait- 
ing suspense. The cross-questioning had elicited 
nothing to shake the testimony of any witness, 
but none yet had been able to prove the presence 
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or identity of Will Jarvis on the spot before the 
tragedy had been perpetrated. 

It was now Mr. De Beauvoir's name that rung 
through the court; he rose from his seat, and 
stood firm, his arms still folded, but pale, and 
with blanched lips, tightly pressed together; he 
had steeled himself against the worst. Alice 
had stretched forth her hot, feverish hand and 
grasped mine, cold, as it lay before me. I strove 
that she should not feel its trembling. As he 
stood, without leaving the magistrates bench to 
give his evidence, his back was towards us. It 
was a source of relief and hope. 

After the ordinary routine of questions, re- 
calling the' place, hour, and date of the event, 
the counsel appealed to him with solemnity : 

" Did you, Mr. De Beauvoir, I ask you 
solemnly, upon your oath, can you swear to 
having seen either one of the prisoners, at the 
bar, before you were by the stroke of some one 
member of the gang, felled to earth ?" 

The counsel turned away from the witness, 
looked at the table, at the court, at the prisoners, 
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eyery where but at him; then with a quiet, 
waiting expression, finally rested upon the Judge. 

" Two of them; I saw two." 

** Will you now swear — remember, sir, you 
are upon oath — did you not distinctly see all 
three of these men on that occasion before you 
felir 

" I believe — 1 think — perhaps I did." 

His self-possession was not in its usual order. 

"You believe you did — ^you think you did? 
Will you not swear that you did?" still keeping 
his back towards the witness. 

" Well, I did !" impatiently. 

The prisoner's counsel again smiled, passed his 
hand across his mouth, and resting his elbow 
upon the table and his chin on his hand, stared 
full in the face of the witness, a broad^ bold, 
insolent stare ; he was not aware that he had 
that morning pocketed the golden fee from the 
purse of the witness he was preparing to brow 
beat to the very death if it suited his purposes. 
" Very well, sir, that will do," from the learned 
sergeant for the prosecution, and he sat down. 
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The dark eyed, large mouthed, broad nosed, 
sepulchral voiced counsel for the prisoner rose. 
It was unfortunate for the unhappy Will to have 
bis cause placed in such hands. There was 
something about him that made you feel he could 
never be upon any but the wrong side of a ques- 
tion^ or the defender of any thing but cunning 
and knavery. 

Gathering up his gown, settling it round his 
neck with a puU and a jerk, and casting a down- 
ward look of well-assumed scrutiny upon his 
brief, in a short ejaculatory tone, he began : 

" Now, sir," — a pause — •' now, sir, about this 
fact — (with an emphasis) — to which you have 
sworn so very reluctantly, the presence of the 
prisoner at the bar, William Jervis ; you know 
of course that upon this testimony of yours 
hangs the thread of this man's life; that you, 
and you alone, attempt to prove his presence 
there on that spot prior to the committal of the 
crime of which he stands charged." 

Mr. De Beauvoir bowed. 

^'I believe you know this man well per* 
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sonally?" and the sharp hawk ejes fixed them- 
selves on the witness as if they held him with 
hooked talons. 

Another bow. 

'^ I mnst trouble you to speak, sir, so that 
his lordship and the gentlemen of the jury may 
hear you. I ask you, did you not know him 
welir 

" I had seen him before." 

" And spoken to him frequently?" 

** And spoken to him." 

" Now, sir," and the hands were folded com- 
fortably behind, the hawk*s eyes roamed over the 
whole assembly of the court, half winkingly as 
they passed along the dock, as though saying, 
"just listen to me now," "now, sir, I ask you, 
on your oath, have you no secret motive for de- 
siring to get rid of this man ?" 

The words were exploded rather than spoken ; 
the hands unclasped, fastened themselves on the 
table, and he stood resting on them like a cannon 
just discharged, with his eyes fixed once more in 
their hawk-like sharpness on the witness. 
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Had acannoQ ball or a bomb shell literally 
burst in the midst, there could scarcely have 
been a greater scene of commotion. Suppressed 
murmurs of " shame," the learned serjeant rising 
to make appeal, his Lordship's call to order, 
made a chaotic confusion of sounds over which 
rose strong and clear the voice of Will Jervis : 

*' Noa, noa, I doan't believe it." 

In a moment the silence was as profound as 
the tumult had been general. Then followed 
some discussion, in a low tone, some technical 
confabulation, during which the hawk-eyed 
counsellor, after one deprecating glance at the 
prisoner for his interference, waited, apparently 
with perfect satisfaction written on his face and 
features, still keeping his gaze fixed upon Mr. 
De Beau voir, on whom every eye had simultane- 
ously turned. 

A squeeze, like the pressure of a vice, from 
the hand of Alice, betrayed the intensity of her 
indignation ; could Mr. Parmeter have been 
shrivelled into parchment deeds by the fire of a 
lightning glance, a post obit in his name might 

Q 5 
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then and there have been presented for payment. 
Mr. De Beuuvoir stood firm, pale, but mute. At 
length, after much discussion, the counsel was 
allowed to proceed, and put his question in 
another form. 

^' This man has in his possession facts of im- 
portance connected with your private affairs, I 
believe ?" 

Again there was a unanimous appeal, and 
again Will Jervis's voice of dissent arose above 
the Babel : 

" Noa, noa, I niver said so." 

This time there was an angry, burning scowl 
upon the counsel's brow as he turned to him, and 
a hasty seating of himself as though to give up 
the defence ; but it was but for a moment; the 
anonymous offer to treble his fees if he excul* 
pated Will tingled at his finger's ends, and made 
him pocket as best he might the untoward inter- 
ference of the foolish prisoner. 

There was another discussion, and another 
speech from his " Lordship" about extra allow- 
ances to be made for counsel in cases of this' 
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kind, and the danger of suppressing any evi* 
dence when a life was at stake. Mr. Parmeter 
had gained a point, and he knew it; his eyes 
twinkled savagely; it was his peculiar gift to 
make these hideous lunges in the dark, opening 
up wounds wherever a vulnerable point presented 
itself, and he had managed to gain a hint of ihe 
secret of the Achilles with whom he had to 
deal, in his private interviews with Will. ' 

Again the question was put in a slightly 
modified form, and there was a death-like pause. 
I could hear the heart of Alice beating by my 
side, my own was filling my throat to suffoca- 
tion. She sat with her large eyes staring as 
though she would drink in through them the 
hidden meaning of every word, and glance, and 
whisper ; she was gathering home to herself every 
twitching of the muscles of the hand that had 
dropped by bis side close td her, as circumstan- 
tial evidence. 

It was but a moment's pause, another moment 
and clearly, gravely, with only a slight clipping 
of the words to betray to the delicate ear, the 
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agitation within, Mr. De Beauvoir slowly re- 
plied : 

" I decline to answer this question." 

The grasp of Alice was excruciating; the 
blood seemed to be oozing from my fingers. 

The judge would not allow the question to be 
enforced ; he could not see how it could bear 
upon the evidence of identity, unless he was en- 
deavouring to prove the witness guilty of peijury. 

" My Lord," interrupted Mr. Parmeter, " I 
was going to prove that a powerful motive did 
exist for this gentlemen to wish the prisoner to 
have his mouth stopped, and I was going to 
shew the just weight that was due to that 
trembling, faltering oath we listened to just now, 
when extorted by my learned friend. A man's 
life is in feeble keeping when the reputation of 
another life may depend upon the silence of his 
tongue. My Lord — ^" 

" Order," " shame," burst from every quarter; 
the court was a perfect bear garden, and Mr. De 
Beauvoir stood in the midst, silent, motionless, 
the cynosure for every eye to fix itself upon. 
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But Mr. Parmeter's object was attained; he 
motioned to the witness that he might sit down, 
with a sneer and a smile, half triumph, half well 
assumed contemptuous pity. 

Mr. De Beau voir took his seat. I could see 
his breast heave, as though a load had been taken 
off it suddenly. The next moment his eyes were 
bent upon his wife, but she met the look with a 
fixed, vacant, motionless gaze as though turned 
to stone. Once she had looked round towards 
me. I felt rather than saw the sharp, piercing 
look that would have dived into my soul, but 
my whole frame was too much collapsed with 
sickening agony, with the accumulated aggregate 
of suspense, and dread, and horror, the rushing 
whirlwind of thought, life, death, murder, shame, 
dishonour, misery, chasing each other thick and 
fast through the mazes of my whiiling brain. 

It could not have been long, but I was in no 
state to mark the length of moments, ere I woke 
to the consciousness that I should be soon sum- 
moned to pass through the defiling slough of 
this man's blasphemously prostituted powers of 
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wit and fiarcasm. I had never fainted in my 
life, I never believed I could; I had always 
thought it needed a weakness of will to lose 
control over limbs, or voice, or tongue. I had 
not fainted that night — that night when I saw 
murder before my eyes ; I had not fainted when 
that mangled father's corpse lay stretched out 
before me : why should I now ? I scarce knew 
why I should even dread it; but a strange, 
sickening thirst seized me, and then-^it was no 
thought of fainting, but death, sudden death, I 
realized ; a creeping coldness, coming from feet 
and hands towards my head and heart. *' Water'* 
was all I could whisper; it was thirst, parching 
thirst, that was parylizing me ; water, or I must 
die. I had no time or power to think of sceuic 
effect, weak, puling affectation and sentiment. I 
would have in my heart desired to die before 
yielding to such shame, had I power. There 
was but one knew the weight that had been 
crushing me — only one that could understand 
the reaction that overwhelmed me. It was his 
hand that silently and quietly handed me the 
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water, and his voice that called me back to a 
sense of responsibility; with that sense came 
strength to listen, to glean some portion of the 
meaning and purpose of the long, fierce, vehe- 
ment, yet in reality unimpassioned defence that 
was set up, and which I speedily discerned that 
it was intended for my testimony to support. 

I was to be made to swear to the voice of Will 
Jarvis; I was t6 be made to prove that his 
presence was accidental, that he appeared and 
acted as our defender alone, and su£fered for his 
courage and boldness in opposing the deed of 
bloodshed. I saw the eyes of his fellow pri- 
soners, involuntarily as it were, turn towards 
him; in their stolid indifierence they had 
hitherto refrained from any semblance of emo- 
tion, to a casual observer they scarcely seemed 
to be parties interested; but now there was a 
gleam in their eyes that spoke volumes. The 
identification of the pilot-coat that had fallen by 
my side was quietly set aside, got over somehow 
as counsel do get over awkward facts ; the sole 
testimony against him, that of Mr. De Beauvoir, 
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was contemptuously repudiated, inuendoed awajr, 
perjury hinted at, adequate but unknown motives, 
base and foul, insinuated; and an English gentle- 
man was called upoh to hear himself thus 
blackened and besmeared with the grime of 
suspicion, slander beyond the liaiits of legal 
recognition, and slimy calumny that could no- 
where be taken hold of, and to maintain silence 
to avoid *' contempt of court." 

It would soon be my turn to speak ; the tale 
I had to tell was simple, and yet I felt it to be 
within my power to support the defence at- 
tempted to be established. It was but to be a 
little dubious of the discriminating powers of 
hearing. I had no moral doubt of who it was 
that held me down, no shadow of a doubt as to 
whose voice had protested against the murder, 
and left me to prevent it; but could I, need I 
swear the voice and the hands were the same? 
I looked at Will, and thought of Letty and her 
little ones. I could of course refuse remembrance 
of aught that could criminate him ; of the others 
I knew nothing; there appeared to be little 
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evidence to convict them upon, and this opinion 
seemed general. The whole excitement and 
interest was concentrated upon Will. 

At last my turn came. I heard my name ; I 
held the book; I was called upon to swear, and 
again the sick faintness and thirst came over me, 
but a strong will conquered, and I stood firm. 
It was little I had to do. Yes and no, needed 
no great exertion. Enough, and no more, 
was drawn from me ; without volition I was 
made, consistently with perfect^truth, to swear 
and prove that Will had, in my hearing, sworn to 
try and prevent the murder ; there seemed little 
more to be said ; there was a sound of faint ac- 
clamation speedily repressed. And then followed 
the cross-examination. It was not the quiet, 
gentle, deep-toned Serjeant who conducted it; it 
was another, younger, more eager, enthusiastic 
man ; the case seemed falling from their hands ; 
no human being doubted the guilt of all three, 
but there was no legal evidence to convict the 
other two; some might believe Will's counsel's 
tale, a few might credit mine, and without 
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an effort, Justice would be altogether robbed of 
its lawful prey. There was need of an effort, and 
it was made. 

Courteously but keenly, reluctantly, but 
effectually, my whole brain, memory, and 
senses were attacked, ransacked, and turned 
topsy turvy ; out of order and simplicity there 
was wrung confusion and complexity. I was 
made, politely, blandly, but completely, to figure 
as a sentimental, moonlight, romantic girl, inter- 
rupted in a love scene, at the very moment when 
I assumed to remember so distinctly and clearly 
all these facts. Out of my own mouth I was 
convicted of all this and a thousand-fold more. 
I was courteously, sympathizingly, compas- 
sionatingly, indulgently patted on the back, and 
made to paint myself a simpleton, by simple 
words of yes and no. He held me like a pencil 
between his fingers, and with an artist's hand 
guided the single strokes until the outline of a 
caricature, as life-like in its mincing, sentimentali 
young ladyism as ever figured in the page of 
Punch, or from the pen of Cruikshank, stood 
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forth palpable and real, and stared at me as from 
a mirror, dressed in my own features, while 
to others the flesh and blood embodiment was 
Courteously and politely intimated to be the 
pale- faced, facile, docile, soft, pliable, obedient, 
little womanly girl — the present witness. It 
was no use writhing; now and then the impulse 
to struggle and rebel seized me, but the patient, 
pitying smile, the indulgent sympathy, forbad 
it ; it would have blazed up into gentle reproof; 
once let loose from the bonds of my self-control, 
I should have flown at him like a tigress. What 
mattered the style of portrait? it was a portrait; 
I had sat for it; it was a photograph, a mere 
reflection of the outlines admitted to be true. 
What matter that the camera had been so ar« 
ranged as to leave out all the lights and shades, 
and shew but a ghastly, ghost- like image? it 
was myself, none other. Had that man, that 
young, smooth-tongued counsellor, been proved 
to me to be made up of gleanings from the most 
perfect types of every human virtue ; had he laid 
the wealth of India at my feet, had be vowed a 
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life of slavery to my will, as atonement for that 
bitter, cruel mockery, I can never recall the 
moment when I would not have spurned his 
offering, and trampled upon his penitence. I 
would not have touched his hand to save my life 
from drowning. It was the first time in my life 
I had known or tasted of hate. I sat down with 
it rankling deep in my heart; for a time it 
cauterized every other wound. 

Once more the calm and quiet leading counsel 
rose to reply. Earnestly and steadily, fixing his 
small but bright and sparkling eyes upon the 
twelve jurors in the box, his glasses, used when 
looking into his brief, clasped in one hand, and 
the other resting on the table, he began, in just 
the same even, measured tones of smooth flowing 
deep-water eloquence, no foam, and on this grave 
affair no sparkle rippling the surface, his "eye 
now never for one moment wandering, save now 
and then, when some important point of law 
claimed recapitulation; and then, as he set it 
forth as a portion of the same continuous stream 
of argument and elucidation, his eye would 
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glance upwards to the Judge, as though quietly 
assisting him to recall to memory some obscure 
technicality, or claiming his support and confir- 
mation of the construction he was putting upon 
a point of doubt, or question. On, on he went; 
no personal invectives or insinuations mingling 
with his deliberate sifting and weighing of the 
evidence, as it had been given. Mr. De Beauvoir 
of course was reinstated in public favour^ and^ 
lastly, my little, insignificant self alone remained 
to be dealt with. With respect, delicacy, and 
almost paternal afiection in his tones, my evi- 
dence was characterized as modest, feminine, 
straightforward, and creditable, but of course 
tending only to confirm the guilt of the pri- 
soner it was intended to serve. He had left me ; 
it was some minutes ere I saw the deed of mas- 
sacre; ergo he did not prevent it, and must have 
been upon 'the spot ; as to his being upon the 
spot " accidentally, of course that had never for 
one moment entered into their minds to conceive. 
He knew that the evidence concerning the other 
two was not such as legally to convict them; 
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upon the last count of the indictment it had 
fallen short of their expectations, but he left it 
to them, after they should have heard his 
Lordship's summing up, to give a verdict ac- 
cording to their honest convictions, unbiassed by 
any considerations but those of justice and truth ; 
but to remember that if, because this indictment 
charged these men with a crime whose conviction 
imperiled their lives, if therefore from a weal: 
sense of mercy, conscience was to be violated, 
and truth sacrificed, the ends of Justice would 
be defeated, society endangered, and lawless men 
may learn from it a lesson of impunity, in dash- 
ing headlong over the brink of any fearful 
precipice that may be near at hand any officer 
of His Majesty's service, from a captain to a 
coast-guardsman, engaged in the simple discharge 
of his daily or nightly duty, a fearful, very 
fearful precedent to establish. After an hour's 
deep, solemn, earnest pleading, he sat down, his 
work ended. 

Deep stillness, a silence, when the tick of a 
death watch might have been heard, followed. 
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The crowd condensed ; eager, thronging heads, 
bent to listening attitude, choked the doorways; 
stealthy, crushing masses from behind stifled the 
atmosphere itself, and soft, low, but clear and 
solemn, arose the voice of the Judge. 

Carefully retracing step by step the whole 
mass of evidence, quietly, dispassionately, im- 
partially weighing word for word as it had been 
spoken, giving to Mercy her full due of favour, 
meting out to Justice its barest and scantiest 
portion, recapitulating cases of circumstantial 
evidence, calling to memory the condemned mea 
that had been found guiltless after their execu- 
tion, but pointing out wherein their cases differed 
from this one now before them. Slowly, solemnly, 
awfully, thrilling in its fervent, reverential 
quietude, and majestic simplicity of eloquence; 
the summing up went on, on, on, like the rolling 
of a mighty river nearing the sea; the landmarks 
vanished from the view, the doubts and difficul- 
ties receded, the flood rolled onward smooth, the 
stillness became awful, intense, the last deep, 
solemn appeal was hovering upon his lips. 
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^^ Witnesses for Baldey against Higgenbothan 
wanted in the other court/' shouted at a side 
door, from a yellow-favoured tip staff, and a 
sharp bang like a thunder clap. 

*' Flowers of eloquence from the crocus," lisped 
a dandy wit close by. 

" Silence !" " order !'* and stillness was re- 
stored^ but not the thrilling, solemn awe ; it had 
been broken up, to return no more until the 
jury stood up prepared to ddiver their irrevocable 
verdict, and then one deep, heavy, choking pulse 
of stifled breathing alone waved the stillness of 
the suffocating air. 

The clerk rose to go through his automaton 
movements ; not a shade more or less of inflexion 
marked his utterance of the official programme 
than when reading an indictment for petty 
larceny. 

" Are you agreed, gentlemen?'* 

A bow from the foreman. 

" How say you, gentlemen, the prisoner David 
Myers, is he guilty or not guilty ?" 

"Not Guilty." 
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"The prisoner Silas Brown, guilty or not 
guilty?" 

" Not guilty/' 

'' The prisoner William Jarvis, guilty or not 
guilty?" 

"Guilty!" 

" Is that your unanimous verdict, gentlemen ?" 
from the Judge, hastily. 

"Yes, my Lord/' 

One low, suppressed murmur, like a heaving 
wave of inward sighs, and again the awful 
silence, unbroken even by the expectant sentence. 
There was a trembling movement of the hands, 
a clearing of the voice, a struggle, and a yield- 
ing; the aged, trembling Judge, on the confines 

ft 

of eternity, wept to ring the knell of a depart- 
ing spirit; and all was over; the solemn sentence 
had gone forth, and Will, the strong, sinewy, 
bronzed, and hardy Will, with all those lingering 
spots of warm, green, sunny freshness in his 
heart, for seeds of goodness to take root and 
ripen in, the guilty and the innocent^ staggered 
beneath the weight of the blow his conscience 
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had in vain stretched out the shield of hope to 
guard him from. Once only, as the word that 
struck the fatal blow fell upon his ear, a shudder 
ran through his frame; he was seen to fold his 
face within his arms upon the bar before him, 
and so he had shut out the vision of the death 
sentence ; it was lifted stolid and dry, as though 
all tears had been spilled, the fountains of life 
and feeling scorched and dried up in those brief 
moments of mortal strife and agony, and then he 
touched his forehead, and " God bless your heart. 
Miss Mabel," floated from rather than came in 
words direct across the air, and he was gone ! 

I neither heard, saw, nor felt more ; it was no 
longer thirst, it was satiety. 
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